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HERE was ‘a rattling of rickshaws, and I 

went below. On looking over the wall, I 
saw that the Japanese were going away. Hase- 
gawa’s carriage had already gone. Koreans in 
court dress were fluttering to and fro. It seemed 
impossible, as I stood there in the moonlight behind 
the hedge, that the fate of a nation had been sealed 
within fifty yards of where I stood! The ministers 
had signed!” Yes, it was so. The Japanese had 
subjugated Korea, and a country of 12,000,000 
people must bow to the inevitable. 


Are you reading WILLARD STRAIGHT’S Life 


Story by Louis Graves now running in 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations— 
Art Insert of Exceptional Interest 


The story is attracting attention everywhere. This young 
American, who did so much to bring about a deeper 
understanding between the Orient and the Occident, gives 
a wonderful picture of political conditions in Korea. 


A’Republic—With an Emperor 
Held in Reserve! 


This is the case in China today. An unbelievable situ- 
ation—but true. The young heir to the. throne is now 
fifteen years of age. The rumor was that he had been re- 
stored to power. They are thinking of marrying him to the 
President's daughter, and thus satisfy all factions. And 
many other astonishing plans are being considered. Read 
JOHN 0. P. BLAND’S sensational revelations in *The 
Last Imperial Manchu” in the December issue. 


A Nation’s Fate Was Sealed— 
Fifty Yards From Where He Stood! 


Bible Stories Through Chinese Eyes! 


These pictures by a young Chinese artist would alone 
make any issue of a magazine worth while. This boy went 
to hear a missionary in his native country. Never had he 
heard the old Biblical stories. He was deeply impressed 
He visualized the sacred tales enacted among his own 
Chinese people. Chinese lions, tigers and phenix march 
two by two into a Chinese ark, built by a Chinese Noah. 
And they kill the Chinese fatted calf (in the shape of a 
chicken) for the Chinese Prodigal Son, returning penitent 
from a Chinese gambling hell. 


He Had Never Even Heard of America! 

When CHARLES MAYER went to the Malay States to 
capture wild animals for the circus, he first had to get 
permission of the Sultan. The august personage said to 
him: “What country are you from?” 

“America,” answered Mayer proudly, thinking to im- 
press the ruler. 

But the Sultan said he had never even heard of 
America! And this happened only a few brief years ago. 

How sixty live pachyderms were caught in a trap in the 
jungle and transported overseas for show purposes makes 
tense reading. 

What do you know of Brahman beliefs—of the Oriental 
religions? In an illuminating article, written in popular 
vein, W. NORMAN BROWN goes into the subject of 
Fate and Destiny, the doctrine of Karma, as taught by the 


Asiatic pundits and teachers. 


$3.50 yearly subscription or 35c. a copy 
Other Features of the December ASIA 


Korea Signs Away Her Freedom............ Frontispiece 
A Court Lady of Old Japan .......... By L. Adams Beck 
The Pictures of Plowing and Weaving ...............- 
By R. Meyer Riefstahl 

The Utmost fndian a An Insert of Photographs 
Some Contemporary Japanese 
, By Madame Yukio Ozaki 

Hammid Hassan, Camel Driver ........ By Joseph Koven 
The Way of the Farmer in Japan. Ill....,..........-.-- 


By Robertson Scott 
Asiatic Book-Shelf 


ASIA is emphatically a magazine for every public library. Readers who wish to keep abreast 
of the times expect if to be on file. 


ASIA PUBLISHING CO. 


627 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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| New Practical and Mechanical Books 


THE MODERN ELECTROPLATER 


By Kenneth M. Coggeshall. Practical Electroplater 


This is one of the most complete and practical books on electroplating and 


Price $3.00. 


allied processes that has been published as a text for the student or professional 
plater. It is written in simple language and explains all details of electroplating 
in a concise yet complete manner. 
mentary outline of electricity and chemistry as relates to plating, then considers 
shop layout and equipment and gives all the necessary information as to reliable 
and profitable electroplating in a modern commercial manner. Full instructions 
are given for the preparation and finishing of the work and formule and com- 
plete directions are included for making all kinds of plating solutions, many of 
these having been trade secrets until published in this instruction manual. Any 
one interested in practical plating and metal finishing will find this book a valu- 
able guide and complete manual of the art. 167 illustrations. 390 pages. 


It starts at the beginning and gives an ele- 


MOTOR BOATS AND BOAT 
MOTORS 
By Victor W. Pagé and A. Clark Leitch. 524 
pages. Cloth. Price $4.00. 
SHOP PRACTICE FOR HOME 
MECHANICS 
By Raymond Francis Yates. 324 pages. 3090 
illustrations. Cloth. Price $3.00. 
HOUSE WIRING 
New Revised edition. 200 pages fully illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 


EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS 


STATIONS 
By P. E. Edelman, E.E. 390 pages, 167 illus- 
trations. Cloth. Price $3.00. 
SOLDERING AND BRAZING 


By Raymond Francis Yates. Paper. Price 


75¢. 
HOME MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP 


COMPANION 
By Andrew Jackson, Jr. Paper (5x7). Price 


75¢. 
HINTS AND TIPS FOR 


AUTOMOBILISTS. 
By Victor W. Pagé. Paper (5x7). Price 


75¢- 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE A 
SMALL CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
By Raymond Francis Yates. Paper (5x7). 
Price 75¢c. 
RADIO HOOK-UPS 
Bv M. B. Sleeper. Paper (5x7). Price 75c. 
DESIGN DATA FOR RADIO- 
TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 
By M. B. Sleeper. Paper (5x7). Price 75c. 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND 
IGNITION SYSTEMS 
By Victor W. Pagé. Over 700 pages, 425 spe- 
cially made engravings. New edition. Price 
$3.00. 
THE MODEL “T” FORD CAR, ITS 
CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION 
AND REPAIR 
By Victor W. Pagé. 410 pages, 153 illustra- 
tions. New edition. Price $2.00, 
ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICITY 
By T. O’Connor Sloane. 196 pages. New 
edition. Price $1.50. 
ELECTRICIANS’ HANDY BOOK 
By T. O’Conor Sloane. 600 engravings. 840 
pages. New edition. Price $4.00. 
APPLIED AERO-DYNAMICS 
By G. P. Thompson. 312 pages. Over 142 
diagrams. Price $12.50. 


WESTINGHOUSE E. T. AIRBRAKE 
INSTRUCTION POCKET BOOK 

By W. W. Wood. New edition. Price $2.50. 
STANDARD ELECTRICAL 


DICTIONARY 
By T. O’Conor Sloane. 767 pages. 467 illus- 
trations. New edition. Price $5.00. 


HIGH FREQUENCY APPARATUS 


By Thomas S. Curtis. 275 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. New edition. Price $3.00. 


HENLEY’S 20TH CENTURY BOOK 
OF RECIPES, FORMULAS AND 
PROCESSES 


New edition. Price $4.00. 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company 


_ 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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world.” 


by Arnold Bennett. 


“I visited with a natural rap- 
ture the largest book store in the 


Our Library 
Department 


With its many years of exper- 
ience, together with our unsur- 
passed stock of books of all publish- 
ers, combine to make a library ser- 
vice of unexcelled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intel- 
ligently, expeditiously, and accurately 


See the chapter on Chicago, by us, and find our prices satisfactory. 
page 43, “Your United States,’ We solicit correspondence from librari- 


ans not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Riverside Library Service School 


Riverside, California 


Winter School, January 3—March 19, 1921 


Cataloging and Classification—Ina 
F. Nelson 

Reference and Documents—Lillian 
L. Dickson 

Periodicals and Handicraft—Mabel 
F. Faulkner 

School Libraries—(To be an- 
nounced) 

Binding—W. Elmo Reavis 

Book Selection and Library Admin- 
istration—Joseph F. Daniels 

Other Lectures to Be Announced 


The Business Library—Louise B. 
Krause, H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Pamphlet and Correspondence Fil- 
ing—Virginia Fairfax, Carnation 


Milk Products Co. 


These two business library courses are 
based upon the established principles of 
library science and are given only after 
students have had training in such fund- 
amentals for which provision is amply 
made in our regular courses of instruc- 
tion. 


Riverside Library Service School has 
successfully trained business librarians 
for two years, and others for eight years. 
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The Latest 


Of Famous People 


Margot Asquith 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Daring memoirs of a brilliant woma 
Illustrated. 2 Volumes. Benet $7.50 
William E. Barton 
THE PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A discussion of and final judgment upon one of 
the most moot questions of history. Net, $4.00 
Sir lan Hamilton 
CALLIPOLI DIARY 


A great personal record of the war. 
Iliustrated. Boxed. 2 Volumes. Net, $10.00 


Of Historical Value 


George Gustav Telberg and Robert Wilton 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 
Remarkable record of that tragic page of his- 
tory. Illustrated. Net, $3.00 
Wm. O. Stevens and Allan Westcott 
A HISTORY OF SEA POWER 
96 Illustrations, diagrams and maps 
John Theodore Tussaud 
THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S 
The manners and life of a period made visible 
in wax. Illustrated. Net, 00 
Frank M Gregg 
THE FOUNDING OF ANATION 
The Remance of the Pilgrims. 
Shipley Thomas 
THE HISTORY OF THE A. E. F. 


Complete, brief history of the A.E.F., with guide 
to Western front. Maps, Net, $6.00 


Net, $6.00 


Net, $2.25 


Of Political Bearing 


James M. Beck 
THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM 
A masterly dissection of Wilsonism. Net, $2.00 
Edith O’Shaughness 
INTIMATE PAGES OF MEXICAN HISTORY 
Behind the scencs of Mexico Net, $3.00 
David Jayne Hill 
AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES 


Our problems abroad. 


In Far Lands 


Hector MacQuarrie 
TAHITI DAYS 
An interlude of dream days in Southern scas. 
Unusual Llustrations. Net, .50 
A Safroni-Middleton 
SOUTH SEA FOAM 


The witchery of moonlit nights in far isles. 
Net, $2.50 


Net, $3.50 


Popular Poetry 


Christopher Morley 
HIDE AND SEEK 


Marked by that human quality of this beloved 
Net, $1.50 


young American. et, 
Carolyn Wells 
THE BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE 


dmirabl ollection of famous numer, 
An a ec Net. $7.80 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


for Libraries 


By Famous Essayists 
Robert Cortes Holliday 
MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES 


By the author of WALKING-STICK PAPERS. 
etc, Net, $2. 


F. Frankfort Moore 
A GARDEN OF PEACE: A Mediey in Quietude 
ty the author of THE JESSAMY BRIDE 


Illustrated, Net, $3.50 
Arnold Bennett 
OUR WOMEN: Chapters on the Sex-Discord 
The author of THE OLD WIVES’ TALE speaks 
to the point. Net, $2.50 
BE. V. Lucas 
ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS 


essays of happy whimsicality. 


Net, $2.00 


Some Humor 
Irvin S. Cobb 
THE ABANDONED FARMERS 


His Humorous Account of a Retreat from the 
City to the Farm. Net, $3.00 


Daisy Ashford 
DAISY ASHFORD: HER BOOK 


As inimitable as THE YOUNG VISITERS. 
Net, $2.00 


New Fiction 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A POOR WISE MAN 
Author of DANGEROUS DAYS, ete. Net, $2.00 
Hugh Walpole 
THE CAPTIVES 
Author of THE SECRET CITY, JEREMY, ete. 
Ready October 6. Net, $2.00 
Philip Gibbs 
WOUNDED SOULS 


A new Lovel by the famous English writer. 


Net, $2.00 
Stephen McKenna 
LADY LILITH 
As striking as SONTA. Net, $2.00 
Virginia Woolf 
NIGHT AND DAY 
Author o: THE VOYAGE OUT. Net, $2.25 


A. E. W. Mason 
THE SUMMONS 
Author of RUNNING WATER, THE Four: 
FEATHERS, etc. Net, $2.00 
P. G. Wodehouse 
THE LITTLE WARRIOR 


Author of PICADILLY JIM and A — + IN 
» $2.00 


DISTRESS. Joyous comedy. 
E. F. Benson 
“QUEEN LUCIA” 


Author of AN AUTUMN SOWING, DODO, ete 
Net, $2.00 


Lawrence Rising 
SHE WHO WAS HELENA CASS 


A mystery involving an American girl in Spain 
Net, $1.90 


New York 


Publishers 
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““Notable Library Buildings”’ 


WILLIAM C. CARPENTER, 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
i Librarian 


Architects 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
New York, N. Y. 


This building forms the central member of the university group and was 
originally designed to include the administration offices and class rooms which. 
as the library grows, are being moved into other buildings. 

The stackrooms in the North and West Wings of the third floor are 
equipped with the Snead Standard Bookstacks. 

For years Snead products have been the preferred equipment for both 
large and small libraries. 

Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled compactness, and their 
scientific construction throughout insure perfect satisfaction and ultimate 
economy. 

Detailed plans and description of the above, and many other notable 
library buildings, are found in our publication “Library Planning Bookstacks 
and Shelving” which also contains valuable technical articles on the planning 
and construction of libraries. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 
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T is true that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. But it is not 
always true that the shortest road to a given 
destination is always the best, or the surest, or 
even the quickest. Especially if it leads over 
hills or thru swamps, it may prove to be the 
poorest route in the end. We all know from 
experience that we can sometimes attain our 
goal most successfully by a circuitous or in- 
direct approach. 

The so-called “Americanization Movement,” 
however, has thus far, in the main, proceeded 
by methods which, to say the least, are extreme- 
ly direct. 

It has aimed to separate the immigrant, as 
quickly as possible, from the traditions and 
heritages of his native land, including particu- 
larly the use of his mother tongue. It has 
attempted to make him don at once a complete 
new outfit of things—speech, customs, attitudes 
—which are strictly “made in America.” It 
has endeavored to break up his racial colonies, 
organizations and lines of association. When 
methods of coaxing have not proved sufficient 
to accomplish these objects, methods of coer- 
cion have sometimes been employed. At pres- 
ent, not a few attempts to enforce Americanism 
by the policy of the Big Stick are conspicuously 
before the public. 

Such attempts at compulsion, moreover, are 
being promoted in the face of lessons of his- 
tory which are so plain that he who runs may 
read. We have witnessed recently, for exam- 


* Address delivered at the Meeting of the New York 
Library Association, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1920. 
** Author of “America via the Neighborhood.” (In 
press, to be published by Harper & Bros. November 
16th.) The present paper draws largely upon the sub- 


stance and text of this forthcoming volume, which con- 
tains the results of the Neighborhood Division of the 
ie Americanization Study. 


Americanization by Indirection’ 
By JOHN DANIELS** 
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ple, the rise and fall of Germanization. We 
have seen Austrianization and Magyarization go 
to pieces with a crash, and their long-oppressed 
subject peoples, the Jugo-Slavs and Czecho- 
Slovaks, snap their bonds in determined re- 
bellion against their taskmasters. We are be- 
holding now the fruits of Russianization, in a 
Finland which has re-won its freedom, and a 
Poland, a Lithuania, a Latvia, an Ukraine and 
other racial entities which are struggling to 
establish their independence. 

Our situation and purposes are of course 
different from those of the late empires of the 
Old World. We are not trying to conquer and 
absorb whole nations. But we are faced with 
the problem of incorporating in our national 
life millions of people who have come to Amer- 
ica from foreign lands. In dealing with this 
problem we may follow, in kind if not in de- 
gree, the Old World methods of coercion which 
have proved so ineffectual, or we may take ad- 
vantage to the full of our opportunity to make 
an unique demonstration of New World methods 
of persuasion. 

Happily, the net appeal of America to the 
immigrant is so strong that it succeeds, gener- 
ally, in binding him to the land of his adop- 
tion by voluntary bonds. This is real Amer- 
icanization, which is constantly in process thru- 
out the country, wherever immigrants have cast 
their lot. But the “Americanization Movement,” 
which is of course only one of many factors 
involved in this inclusive process, has not of 
itself met with striking success, so far, at least, 
as concerns its results with the immigrant adult, 
who must be regarded as the main objective. 

During the past two years the author of the 
present paper has been engaged in a country- 
wide study, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
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Corporation of New York City, of methods of 
Americanization. He has gone into the results 
obtained by settlements, public schools, social 
centers, neighborhood associations, community 
councils, and various other agencies and forms 
of organization which include “Americaniza- 
tion” in their field of activity. The facts show 
that, while such agencies are attracting large 
numbers of children and young people of for- 
eign parentage, and while they are administer- 
ing many helpful services in immigrant neigh- 
borhoods, they are failing, in the main, to en- 
list the interest and responsible co-operation of 


immigrant adults and especially of foreign-born 


men. 
WHAT IS AMERICANIZATION? 

In seeking the reason for such failure, and 
at the same time the road to better results, it 
is advisable to agree, if possible, upon a satis- 
factory understanding of what Americanization 
really is. 

One point of view, which we may call that 
of conformity, holds that 


“in order to be truly an American one must dress, eat, 
talk, behave, and even think according to one prescribed 
“American” formula. Whoever does not accept and 
strictly adhere to this formula is, ipso facto, not an 
“American.” According to this view, the immigrant’s 
racial inheritance, no matter how much it may mean 
to him, becomes, upon his arrival in America, a “for- 
eign” impediment which must forthwith be cast away.” 

A second conception of Americanization, and 


the one which is probably most in vogue to- 
day 


“confines the term largely to teaching immigrants 
English and civics. Most of the so-called ‘Americaniz- 
ation work’ of schools and other public and private 
agencies proves to be limited to such merely instruc- 
tional efforts, and many of the persons connected with 
such agencies appear to regard “Americanization” as a 
job order which is practically completed when the 
immigrant has been run thru the mill of the classroom. 

“One man from whom information was sought as to 
the situation in his community, expressed this view 
naively. ‘We used to have an Americanization prob- 
lem,’ he said, ‘but we haven't got one any longer. 
Several years ago we got all the foreigners in our town 
into some English and civics classes and in two or 
three months we Amerizanized ‘em all.’ 

“As distinguished from the concept of Americaniza- 
tion first mentioned, this one may be called that of 
injection. It attaches prime importance to classes, lec- 
tures and the distribution of educational and uplifting 
‘literature,’ and implies that if enough of such instruc- 
tion and information can be injected into the immigrant 
he is thereby automatically Americanized.” 

There is another viewpoint regarding Amer- 


icanization which is held especially by people 
of what is known as the common-sense type. 
This may be called the practical idea. It was 


*“America via the Neighborhood,” Chapter’ I: 
*Ibid. Chapter I. 


expressed by Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York in his Washington’s Birthday address last 
February. As quoted by the New York World, 


the Governor stated that Americanism 

“means to understand the aims and purposes of this 
country.” The poor immigrant who “does his work, 
raises his family, sends his children to our schools— 
that man, whether he can speak the English language 
or not, is just as good an American as a man who can 
point to a long and unbroken line of New England 
ancestry.’ ” 


CONSTRUCTIVE PARTICIPATION 

More or less variant conceptions of Amer- 
icanization could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
the three which have been cited will serve to 
represent the chief outstanding points of view. 

“It appears, however, that these three concepts are 
animated by the same inner motive of enlisting the 
immigrant in the common life of America. One pro- 
poses to accomplish this resuit in one way, another in 
another way, but all have it as their goal. No matter 
how many other viewpoints were considered, would not 
this central idea be inherent in them all? Is it not 
self-evident that the essential objective in any program 
of Americanization is constructive participation in the 
life of America? However widely programs may differ 
as to the method of bringing this about and as to the 
channels for its expression, is it not logically inevitable 
that such actual participation must in every case be the 
ultimate aim? Is not what all desire simply this: that 
each individual shall enter effectively into America’s 
well-being and upbuilding?’* 

If constructive participation in the life of 
America is accepted as an adequate understand- 
ing of Americanization, it next becomes neces- 
sary to determine what the most fundamental 
element of American life is. May we not agree 
that it is the American ideal of democracy? 

The quest for democracy in the worship of 


God brought many 

“of the first Colonists from the Old World to America. 
Insistence on democracy in government and taxation 
led the Colonies to declare their independence and 
establish the American nation. Determination not to 
allow democracy to be restricted by lines of race and 
color engulfed America in the Civil War and brought 
reunion with slavery abolished. To make the whole 
world ‘safe for democracy’ was the motive which at 
length impelled America to play her decisive part in 
the great World War. America was born in democracy 
and has always lived by democracy. 

“What is democracy? 

“Volumes have been written to answer this question, 
but is not the substance of them all epitomized in 
Abraham Lincoln’s historic words, ‘government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people’? But the 
term is not limited to the political field; it extends to 
the whole range of human relations. In its broadest 
scope the democracy of America is all the social activity 
of America, including formal government, which is ‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.’ 

“Participation in American life, therefore, involves 
loyalty to America, devotion to this American ideal of 
democracy, and a responsible share in the activity thru 
which this ideal is measurably realized in practice and 


*Tbid. Chapter I. 
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present fact. Such participation is the very essence of 
Americanization.™ 

Nor can Americanization, thus understood, be 
restricted to the immigrant. It applies to na- 
tive-born as well as foreign-born. 

“The immigrant has certain peculiar needs, including 
English and naturalization, but otherwise his Ameri- 
canization and that of the native born are of one piece. 
The immigrant, like the person of native birth, cannot 
be Americanized and brought to take his share in the 
democracy of America merely by being taught to read 
textbook lessons about it or being told in lectures what 
a wonderful thing it is. -He too must learn what this 
democracy is from actual experience in partaking of it 
and practising it. This means that native Americans 
in dealing with the immigrant must avoid a policy of 
paternalism, dictation or repression, and adopt an atti- 
tude which is truly democratic. In short, since Ameri- 
canization is the business in which both are engaged, 
native Americans should take the immigrant into a 
genuine partnership.” 

AMERICANIZING THE GROUP 

In undertaking to establish such a partner. 
ship, however, we have to recognize that we 
cannot concern ourselves solely with the indi- 
vidual immigrant. According to the last avail- 
able census figures, those of 1910, the immi- 
grant population of the United States has 
reached the vast total of thirteen millions. 

“Even assuming that the Americanization of these 
millions of immigrants could be accomplished by work- 
ing directly upon each individual, it is manifest that the 
agencies and resources required to perform such a 
gigantic task are not available. It follows that if these 
foreign-born millions are to be Americanized on an ade- 
quate scale, the individual immigrant must be reached 
indirectly, thru the medium of his neighborhood group. 
In other words, Americanization must proceed by ex- 
tensive as well as intensive methods. Americanizing 
influences must be brought to bear not upon the indi- 
vidual alone, but upon the immigrant group as a whole. 
If this can be done successfully, thousands will be 
affected in the time that direct individual attempts 
would reach only a scattered few hundred. 

“But the problem here presented is not merely one 
of economy of effort. A fundamental organic problem 
is also involved. It is this. Since Americanization is 
understood as actual participation in the activities of 
the community, is it possible for the individual to be 
Americanized otherwise than in connection with his 
community group? In the case of the average immi- 
grant living among people of his own race, must not 
such participation in community affairs take place thru 
the medium of his own colony neighborhood?” 

This is part of what is implied in the title 


of the present paper—Americanization by in- 
direction. 
THE COLONY’S CONSTRUCTIVE FUNCTION 
The great mass of immigrants who come to 
America settle first in urban “colonies” of their 
own race. Tho the outward and picturesque 
features of such immigrant colonies, under their 
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popular nicknames of “The Ghetto,” “Little 
Italy” and the like, are now well known, there 
is slight acquaintance with their inner work- 
ings and little comprehension of their real 
significance. 


“For the average immigrant a colony of his own race 
is the most natural route to the life of America. When 
he lands he is unable to speak or read any English. 
If he were to go at once into an American neighbor- 
hood, how in the world could he get first aid in infor- 
mation? Obviously, he must depend for such informa- 
tion upon the fellow countrymen who have preceded 
him, and these he finds in the colony. He must have 
shelter for himself and his family. Even assuming that 
he would be admitted to an American neighborhood 
forthwith, he cannot pay the price of admission. The 
only living quarters within reach of his savings are 
those of the humblest type, such as the immigrant 
colony offers. He needs food, and craves the kind to 
which he has been accustomed and which he can get 
only in the colony. He must have work at once, and 
where so readily as in the colony will he find assistance 
in getting it—preferably in a place where some of his 
countrymen are employed, from whom he can learn as 
he goes along? 

“These are some of the material reasons why immi- 
grant colonies are not only natural, but necessary. But 
there are others of vital importance to the immigrant 
and to America. If the immigrant is to have his mind 
free to get a foothold in America, he must feel “at 
home” as soon as possible. He must have sympathy, 
understanding, encouragement, and friendly help in 
many ways. He must have some recognized place in a 
human group and not be merely an isolated atom 
knocked about in a strange world. All these vital needs 
are satisfied in the colony, and, for most newly arrived 
immigrants, nowhere else. 

“Furthermore, if the immigrant is to escape de- 
moralization by the sudden and complete change from 
his former life, he must have, during the adjustment to 
his new environment, some moral support and control, 
of a kind which he will recognize and understand. 
This function the colony performs. There are the im- 
migrant’s fellow countrymen who are familiar with his 
former habits and standards. They share his life, ex- 
perience and point of view. They uphold him in loyalty 
to inherited standards, which, unless better ones are 
substituted, are his moral anchors and safeguards. They 
condemn him for his recreancy to these standards. They 
interpret to him, in terms which he can understand, the 
different standards of America, and help him to absorb 
them gradually and substantially. 

“The colony is thus a neighborhood in the truest and 
most human sense of the term, whose foundation is to 
serve as the normal medium for the immigrant’s induc- 
tion into the life of America. This function is in part 
carried out informally and casually, thru the general 
process of colony life—in the give and take of ordinary 
conversation, the going and coming on the street, gather- 
ing in the cafe, trading in the shops. attending the 
omnipresent ‘movies,’ and reading the foreign-language 
press. In these and similar informal ways information 
about America is acquired and exchanged by the im- 
migrants of whom the colony is composed, and thus 
their adjustment to American conditions and their 
ceneral participation in American life are continually 
furthered. 

“In more specific ways, however, the colony's Ameri- 
canizing function is effected thru certain inner organiz- 
ations, originating among and maintained by the immi 
grants themselves. Tho as yet but little explored by 
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native Americans, these are numerous and rich in 
variety.” 

The opportunity of releasing and utilizing 
the tremendous reservoir of Americanizing 
power which resides in these immigrant col- 
onies may best be indicated by a concrete ex- 
ample. 

Happily, an example which should be kept 
forever inscribed on our national records, is 
provided by the achievement of the Foreign 
Language Division of the Liberty Loans. Per- 
haps it is not generally realized that this Divi- 
sion capitalized racial coherence, taking each 
immigrant group into responsible partnership 
with the Government, and thru this nation-wide 
organization of each group enlisting every 
neighborhood and organization™ of that race. 
Fatefully enough, it was an American of Ger- 
nan parentage, Mr. Hans Rieg, who conceived 
this plan and carried it thru with extraordinary 
results. 

Time does not permit telling the whole story, 
but a few excerpts from an account by Mr. Rieg 
himself will show the significant features. 

“ . . . I proposed the formation of a distinct For- 
eign Language division. I was authorized to make 
trips to the various Federal Reserve centers, in each of 
which a Foreign Language Division was established. In 
addresses before racial groups, editors and publishers 
of foreign-language publications, etc., I drove home the 
exigency of organized and undivided support of the 
government, so that by the time the Second Liberty Loan 
was announced a nation-wide, highly specialized cam- 
paign in its behalf could be conducted, which reached 
into almost every nook and cranny inhabited by 
foreigners. 

“A special poster was designed for distribution among 
the foreian born. Special publicity material was pre- 
pared. Some twenty-odd thousand organizations, both 
civic and church, were directly appealed to. and racial 
group leaders, pastors, priests, and presidents of or- 
ganizations were enlisted in the campaign. 

By the time the campaign for the Third Liberty Loan 
was launched, contact had been established with more 
than forty thousand organizations and with every 
foreign language publication in the United States. 
Racial group committees in Foreign Language Divisions 
of Federal Reserve Districts ranged in number from 
eighteen to thirty-seven, representing as high as forty- 
three distinct nationalities. their number depending 
upon the number of their kind within the district.” 

What was the outcome? Whereas persons 
of foreign birth or parentage constitute about 
33% of our total population, in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, when the plan described was in 
full operation, over 46% of the total number 
of subscriptions were secured thru this For- 


eign Language Division. 
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But note the even greater result which was 
obtained and the indirectness of the method by 
which it was brought about. To quote Mr. 
Rieg again: 

“The unification of each race among its own people 
and of the dozens of races in a great movement like 
this got them acquainted, blotted out racial and re- 
ligious differences, and merged all in Americanism. It 
has made every native born, the so-called simon-pure 
American, who has come in touch with this ground 
swell of foreign-born Americanism, have a deeper confi- 
dence in the future of our country and a holier appre- 
ciation of the liberty and democracy which those who 
were born here take as a matter of course. From these 
many peoples from many climes, now all under one 
flag, we now have an outward and visible sign of that 
inward and spiritual Americanism which is evidenced 
by our country’s motto: ‘E Pluribus Unum.’” 

In other words, racial “differences” were 
“blotted out” not by ignoring or over-riding 
them, as so many “Americanizers” attempt 
futilely to do, but by recognizing and building 
upon them. 

THE BRANCH LIBRARY'S SUCCESS 

What, now, of the library? Tho probably 
the majority of libraries are as yet not ac- 
complishing much more than other agencies 
with the immigrant adult, an impressive and 
steadily increasing minority are succeeding to 
a remarkable degree in becoming general com- 
munity centers thru which, by virtue of a 
broadly educational motive, the immigrant is 
naturally and durably integrated with the life 
of America. This observation applies especial- 
ly to branch libraries situated in the midst of 
immigrant neighborhoods. 

The principal reason why many such libra- 
ries are getting such results appears to be be- 
cause they are not dead set upon de-racializing, 
divesting, re-modeling and otherwise “Amer- 
icanizing” the immigrant as soon as they can 
lay their hands upon him. On the contrary, 
they have gone about their task of interesting 
the immigrant in the life of America by first 
interesting themselves in the life of the immi- 
grant. That is to say, they have pursued a 
policy of indirection. 

The gradual growth of such a policy has 
been due mainly it would appear, to the li- 
brary’s recognition of two simple facts, and 
the use of methods based on these facts. 


“The first of these facts is that most of the immi- 
grants who come to America want to read. They want 
to read about the life of their native land for the same 
reason that an American living abroad would want to 
read about the life of America, simply because it is the 
life they have known since childhood, and reading about 
it brings the comfort and sense of identity given by old 
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familiar things. They want to read about America for 
just the opposite reason—because it is their new world 
of infinite promise, to which they of course want to 
adjust themselves as soon as they can. 

“The second and companion fact is that these immi- 
grants cannot at first read any Englissh, and if they 
come here as adults they scarcely ever master it suf- 
ficiently to read with real satisfaction. How many 
educated Americans, who are supposed to have learned 
some foreign language, do their customary reading in 
that language? What then could be expected of the 
average untutored immigrant? He not only prefers, he 
is practically compelled, to do most of his reading in 
his native tongue. This, indeed, is the main reason 
for the existence of the foreign-language press in 
America. 

“The libraries which are most successful in reaching 
the immigrant, shape their methods according to these 
fundamental facts. Their first step is to install a sup- 
ply of books printed in the leading foreign languages 
of the neighborhood, some about the old country and 
some about America. The latter are not confined to 
lesson books in English and civics, for “lessons” are 
always forbidding, but include simple biographies of 
Washington and Lincoln and other great Americans 
whose names the immigrants know, and translations 
of rugged American fiction of a sort that grips the im- 
migrant’s imagination, such as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Cooper’s Indian tales, and the like. 

“The immigrant groups themselves are consulted in 
selecting books, and as far as practicable their sugges- 
tions are followed. This is the first opportunity of en- 
listing the immigrant’s interest, and makes him consider 
himself a partner in the undertaking from the start. 

“The next step is to bring the special foreign-lan- 
guage collection, as well as books in simple English, to 
the attention of the immigrants. This is done in vari- 
ous and often ingenious ways. Library assistants who 
speak the languages of the neighborhood are practical- 
ly indispensable. Lists of books and explanatory cir- 
culars are printed in the different languages, and are 
sent to the parents via the children, since the latter 
usually come to the library first. Thru the co-operation 
of the principals, the children in the public schools are 
asked to take the same message home. 

“As far as time permits, the library workers visit 
parents themselves. In some cases they get lists of all 
newly arrived immigrants and call upon them, and 
also visit the English classes in evening schools to 
make the library facilities known. They arrange “old 
home” exhibits, to which the different races are invited 
to bring cherished mementos and handiwork of the old 
country, and they display the work of local artists. 
They offer the use of the library for meetings. They 
organize clubs among the young people who frequent 
the library, and get up plays and entertainments to 
which the parents are invited. 

“They speak at the meetings of immigrant societies. 
They enlist the assistance of the foreign-language news- 
papers. They often secure substantial co-operation 
from the priests and ministers of immigrant churches, 
who usually do not suspect the public library of prosely- 
tizing. Thru the foreign-language assistants especially, 
every effort is made to make every immigrant who visits 
the library want to come again. Librarians emphasize 
this as the most vital touch of all.”” 

A convincing demonstration of such co-oper- 


ative methods was made by the librarian of 
Passaic, New Jersey, where the laboring ele- 
ment consisted mainly of Hungarian, Bohemian, 
German, Italian, and Russian immigrants. A 
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fund of $5000, with which to buy books, was 
contributed to the library by an interested citi- 
zen, with the stipulation that the books should 
be those which the working people wanted. In 
the librarian’s own words, here is what trans- 
pired: 

“When it became known that the library would buy 
books in foreign languages, the different nationalities 
which formed that town’s cosmopolitan population got 
together and made a concerted appeal to the trustees for 
their own books. I have with me one of these petitions. 
They all breathed the same spirit, and were expressed in 
the same halting English. But what pleased me most 
was the way people of different interests had com- 
bined in an appeal for their own nationality; singing 
societies, working with church societies, gymnastic so- 
cieties and benevolent insurance societies. Our societies 
did not end their usefulness with the petition, for, in 
reply to their request, we told the people we would 
have to ask their assistance in selecting the books. 
These different societies each selected two members to 
represent them on a library committee, and this was 
the case with every nationality, a committee composed 
of two members from each society, and the librarian 
as chairman. We soon found we could rely on their 
advice, for they took great pride in showing us what 
good things there were in their literatures. When we 
actually purchased the books advised by the com- 
mittee, the news spread like wildfire among their own 
people, so that we usually had a waiting list long be- 
fore the books were ready for circulation.” 

For a concrete account of what it is possi- 


ble for a library to accomplish, working along 
these natural lines of indirection, one may refer 
to nothing better than a little pamphlet called 
“Bridging the Gulf,” by Miss Ernestine Rose, 
describing (inter alia) the work of the Seward 
Park Branch Library in the lower East Side of 
New York:” 


“Take the developing work as it goes on at our 
Sewart Park branch. We are in the very heart of the 
Jewish Ghetto. ..... . The inner life of the 
older folks, mostly newcomers, is often intensely for- 
eign. To talk of foreign work as a phase or depart- 
ment in such a neighborhood is surely folly. All the 
work of the library must be foreign, if it is to be effec- 
tive. Yet the library is and must remain an aggressive- 
ly American institution, or fail in its patriotic and edu- 
cational function. By what means shall such a library 
become an integral part of the community and yet carry 
efficiently its vital message of Americanism?” ™ 

This difficult task is accomplished, it is point- 
ed out, in such unusual ways as having the li- 
brary staff learn Yiddish, throwing the doors 
open freely to Yiddish-speaking organizations, 
and taking not a patronizing but a genuine in- 
terest in all the going activities of the immi- 
grants themselves. As for results: 

“when dwindling funds made it necessary for us to 
change the closing hour of our reference room from 
10 to 9 p. m., the Young Men’s Club prepared a remon- 
strance and petition. For this they secured the sup- 
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port of more than fifty organizations of the neighbor- 
hood. They carried the matter to City Hall. They 
forced us to change back; and happy we were to do it, 
for they helped secure the money to make the longer 
hours possible. The incident showed the widening pos- 
sibilities of public support, if we could only make our 
service understanding, sympathetic, and efficient.” * 


OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 

As the public library advances further along 
this good road, it will find still larger oppor- 
tunities of service to the local community and 
the nation. A few suggestions may be ven- 
tured. 

One means of uniting immigrants more fully 
with the rest of the community is by bringing 
the libraries of these groups into cordial work- 
ing relations with the public branch libraries 
in their districts. Almost every immigrant col- 
ony maintains a number of modest libraries of 
its own. These are usually connected with some 
society, and consist mainly of classics in the 
native tongue. The function of such libraries 
is to preserve within the group a knowledge of 
and respect for the inherited literature of the 
race. This is of course a purpose which the 
American library must sympathize with and 
encourage. 

In many instances, groups of immigrants, af- 
ter becoming acquainted with the public li- 
brary, have turned their own books over to the 
latter, and these have become the nucleus of a 
larger collection. In the case of small immi- 
grant libraries this is probably the best way. 
But when larger libraries are concerned, why 
should they not be recognized and invited to 
join the state and national library associations? 
There can be no doubt that they will usually 
respond heartily to such an invitation. When 
an immigrant library enters thus into team-play 
with American libraries, that is real America»- 
ization, because it is nothing less than actual 
participation in this phase of American life. 

Another opportunity for the branch library 
situated in an immigrant neighborhood is tha‘ 
of becoming still more of a local community 
center than it is to-day—a place of hospitality 
for all sorts of immigrant and neighborhood 
gatherings. 

The library has two distinct advantages in 
this respect. It is not, like the school, a place 
which is primarily for children, and which is 
therefore not so readily frequented bv adu!*s 
especially men. Nor is it, again, like the 
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school, a place where attendance is compulsory, 
and where the use of one’s native tongue in 
meetings, and the holding of political and la- 
bor gatherings, are usually forbidden by law. 
On the contrary, it is a place where adults may 
go voluntarily and freely. 

It has, however, one serious disadvantage, 
namely, lack of room for meetings. Nor can 
it, probably, as a library, secure public funds 
to build additional room for what are not us- 
ually regarded as the library’s main functions. 
But it cannot afford to turn meetings away. 
What, then, is the way out? 

The answer, it is suggested, may be for the 
public library, the public school and the pub- 
lic park to get together, pool their experience 
and resources, and form composite neighbor- 
hood centers whose combined appeal and re- 
sources will be greater than what any of them 
could accomplish alone. There is some prog- 
ress in this direction in Chicago, where branch 
libraries are connected with the remarkable 
small park centers, and where co-operation with 
the school, as the third unit in the scheme, has 
been discussed. Perhaps the library, again 
working by indirection, can solve the problem 
of space by getting the school and the park to 
join hands with it in a family circle. 

But the greatest opportunity of all, and the 
special contribution which the library may still 
be called upon to make even after the park 
and the school have come into the fold, will 
be to interpret to the community and the na- 
tion the practical necessity of the policy of 
Americanization by indirection—of interesting 
the immigrant in America by first interesting 
ourselves in the immigrant. As the exponent 
of such a policy, it will be carrying into effect 
the wisdom of that greatest of Americans, Abra- 


ham Lincoln, who said: 


“If you would win a man to your cause, first con- 
vince him that you are his friend. Therein is a drop 
of honey that catches his heart, which, say what we 
will, is the greatest highroad to his reason, and which. 
when once gained, you will find but little trouble in 
convincing his judgment of the justice of your cause. 
if indeed that cause be a really just one. 

“On the contrary, assume to dictate to his judgment. 
or to command his action, or to mark him as one to 
be shunned or despised, and he will retreat within him- 
self, close all the avenues to his head and heart; and 
altho your cause be naked truth itself, transformed to 
the heaviest lance, harder than steel and sharper than 
steel can be made, and tho you throw it with more than 
Herculean force and precision, you shall be no more 
able to pierce him than to penetrate the hard shel! of 
a tortoise with a rye straw. 

“Such is man, and so must he be understood by those 
who would lead him, even to his own interests.” “ 

“From Lincoln's address before the Washington So- 


ciety, Feb. 22, 1842, Springfield, III. 
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The Library Situation in Ohio’ 


By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 


Librarian, Youngstown Public Library 


State Library Association has two lead- 

ing purposes. The usual one is the hold- 

ing of an annual meeting to discuss meth- 
ods, hear inspirational addresses and enjoy the 
renewal and formation of acquaintances among 
our profession. The second may, perhaps, be 
the accomplishment of some advance in the 
service of the libraries we represent, thru 
united effort during the year that is passing 
and until the next spring. 

There might be some difference of opinion 
as to how far a State Association should go 
in trying to remedy a general condition which 
affects and retards the work of nearly all the 
individual members. But there are some con- 
ditions affecting Ohio public library service 
which still remain to be remedied, after 
a long period of years, and for the remedies 
the librarians of Ohio look to their State Associ- 
ation. So far as the writer knows, the Associ- 
ation has never been criticized for its consider- 
ation of these remedies. Rather, it has been 
criticized for not carrying them out. It has 
attempted to accomplish them, and in fact, has 
really made some progress to this end during 
recent years. 

The three conditions which demand attention 
are the inadequate finances of practically all 
Ohio libraries, including those in Carnegie 
buildings, the need for a modern county library 
law, and, most important of all, because it 
affects the entire public library service of 
Ohio, the widespread demand that the State 
Library Commission and the State Library be 
taken “out of politics.” It seems desirable at 
this time to make a detailed statement about 
each of these conditions, as well as a report of 
what has been done concerning them during 
the past year. This statement may suffer at 
some points from having been made by or thru 
a volunteer organization rather than a legally 
authorized one, and with much less time than 
could have been wished. Altho several aided 
in collecting or tabulating these data, I venture 
to take the responsibility for any facts, opinions 
or conclusions arrived at. For several years 


*Address of President Ohio Library Association at 
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there has been no leadership, no guidance, ne 
information of an effective sort, from the off- 
cials who are expected to serve from Columbus 
the librarians and, thru them, the thousands of 
taxpayers who support and use the public libra- 
ries of Ohio. That the State Library and its 
administration is considered “a joke,” as they 
themselves express it, by members of the Leg- 
islature, may partially account for the neglect 
and indifference with which library affairs 
thruout the state are regarded by public ofh- 
cials. 

This is forcibly shown by the well-known 
fact that Ohio, one of the greatest, richest and 
best educated states, has miserably failed be- 
fore the world in fulfilling the small and only 
obligation required for its one hundred and 
three Carnegie buildings. Ohio is still on the 
“Black List” of the Carnegie Corporation. It 
is of great consequence to the people of my 
city and to the people of several other cities 
and towns which await patiently until the pres- 
ent delinquents are brought up to the mark, 
that tax-paid officials at Columbus do nothing 
to improve the situation. When that day comes, 
badly needed buildings may be once more avail- 
able. The so-called Library. Organization De- 
partment is maintained at Columbus to bring 
its influence to bear on the delinquents. If any 
effort to bring pressure on the delinquents has 
been made by the State Library officials, it has 
not been noted. In 1917, when twenty-three 
libraries were on the delinquent list, the writer 
was commissioned by the then State Librarian, 
but at his own request, to visit three delinquent 
communities, with a view to securing action. 
And that those three libraries are now keeping 
their pledge is mentioned here only to justify 
the thought that reasonable interest, reasonable 
enterprise, for which the people of Ohio pay 
their State Librarian to exercise would very like- 
ly bring Ohio out of its Carnegie Library dis- 
grace. The latest report from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration shows that sixteen cases are “unsatis- 
factory,” tho only six of these are not making 
the required tax appropriations during the pres- 


ent year. Six other towns have averaged less 


than the required amount from taxes over a per- 
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iod of years, two of which remain this year be- 
low the required figure. Eight others have 
failed to report to the Corporation. I men- 
tion them by name: Bellefontaine, Bellevue, 
Garey, Columbus, Kent, Ripley, Tiffin, and 
Wauseon. Of these Kent is keeping its pledge, 
by certain knowledge, and one other is not, 
according to its report to-the Association. To 
summarize: omitting the six uncertain cases, 
there are now eight libraries not receiving sufh- 
cient tax money in 1919 or 1920 to meet their 
requirements, and altogether thirty communi- 
ties which have not made up their past shortages 
or have not reported and which are not cleared 
on the Carnegie Corporation list. 
Eight of the sixteen libraries on the “unsat- 
isfactory” list operate under school boards ac- 
cording to the terms of Section 7639 of the 
General Code, which expressly states that when 
the budget is certified by the Library Board to 
the School Board and does not exceed one and 
one-half mills, the latter shall pass it on un- 
changed. It is difficult to understand why any 
failure should have occurred, except by the 
inactivity of the library boards in these towns. 
A similar situation arose recently in Dayton, 
where the School Board refused to certify the 
budget because it would cut down the School 
Board’s levy. Strenuous agitation by the libra- 
rian and Library Board, the circulation of peti- 
tions and the public support aroused, compelled 
a reversal of the School Board’s action, and 
secured passage of a budget of $121,000. 

The libraries operating as City Departments 
or under Associations but which receive their 
funds by annual appropriations from City 
Councils or Township Trustees, appear to have 

" a remedy for their financial difficulties in Sec- 
tion 5619-5, 5A and 5B of the General Code, 
except in those cases in which the total county 
budget has reached the fifteen-mill limitation. 
These sections were taken advantage of in 1918 
by the City of Toledo, where Council by reso- 
lution allowed the people to vote at the regular 
election on the question of whether an addi- 
tional tax levy of three tenths mills, for library 
purposes, should be made. The voters by a 
large majority showed their wish for better li- 
brary support. I am not aware that any other 
Ohio city has used this method to secure proper 
tax revenue. One other library has secured ap- 
proval of its City Council for such a ballot at 
the coming election, and is now engaged in a 
campaign to win a large majority of the votes 
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cast. The incentive given to a librarian so to 
conduct his library as to win the public’s confi- 
dence and support to the point of submitting 
to additional library taxation, is one of the 
most valuable features of this law. A library 
which shows no initiative, no signs of progress, 
however, is in a bad way to secure a remedy 
under this statute. The librarian may be in- 
different, or he may be incapable of arousing 
public enthusiasm, being handicapped also by 
the conditions which have resulted from previ- 
ous lack of funds. 


I have gone into these matters of taxation 
because it is a question in my mind whether 
additional legislation is required to remedy 
the majority of cases in which libraries are 
poorly supported. The fault lies in library offi- 
cials, including trustees, who for lack of faith, 
unwillingness to exert themselves in fulfilling 
a trusteeship which they regard more as an 
honor than a responsibility, and hesitancy in 
launching an aggressive demand for public at- 
tention, are willing to appear once a year 
before their local appropriating bodies and 
humbly accept what is offered them. 


In the returns from the questionnaires sent 
out by the Association, there are some curious 
sidelights on the inexcusable lack of enterprise 
shown by many libraries in their own financial 
support, and a total lack of co-operation and 
understanding between some library boards and 
their librarians. The librarian in a town of 
6000 people is “unable to get any figures on 
the library tax income.” Another writes on her 
report, “Kindly mail report blank to secretary, 
as I do not known financial condition of the 


library.” Two librarians ask the President of 


the State Association to let them know when 
the Commissioners of their own counties meet 
to make the tax appropriations! One of them 
adds that “some of her trustees are out of town 
both summer and winter and there are few or 
no board meetings.” It is such trustees who 
justify William Roscoe Thayer’s allusion, in 
his life of Roosevelt, to the “man who has 
never been even the trustee of the town library 
or graveyard.” Is it any wonder that the peo- 
ple in such communities are not moved to pro- 
vide better support? If the public school 
boards of Ohio took no more responsibility and 
gave no more time to their duties than many 
Ohio library boards, the people of this state 
would rise in indignation. 
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There may be some cases in which present 
laws are inadequate. It had been the intention 
to have a report at this Conference as to what 
effect the provisions of the new Gardiner bill, 
which takes school levies outside the limitations 
of the old Smith law, will have on any libra- 
ries which operate under school boards. And 
a decision should be secured from the Attorney 
General as to whether the Gardiner Bill provi- 
sion includes levies that are certified by school 
boards for library purposes, so that, if not, such 
provision can be made. At first impression, at 
least, the Gardiner Bill should bring relief to 
all school boards and thereby make it easier 
for them to certify promptly and willingly the 
budgets presented to them by their library 
boards under Section 7639. There may be some 
libraries receiving their taxes by appropriation 
of local City, Council or Township Trustees 
where the total city or township budget has 
reached the fifteen-mill limit. But, in the case 
of Toledo all the public libraries of Ohio have 
a shining example of the faith which prompted 
librarian and trustees to proceed even when the 
fifteen-mill limit had been reached, for they 
found that their county budget commission gave 
precedence to a special levy which had been 
voted upon by the people, and so the Toledo 
Public Library is now receiving adequate sup- 
port. A very important question, however, is 
whether some amendment to the tax laws should 
not be made whereby communities which may in 
‘future receive donated buildings or other prop- 
erty for which they are obliged to make a 
pledge, shall make such a pledge only after 
having submitted the question to the electorate. 
specifying on the ballot a minimum tax suffi- 
cient to keep the pledge, outside of all limit- 
ations. It is my understanding that the passage 
of the Gardiner Bill, which allows school levies 
to be made outside of all previous tax limi- 
tations, may be followed by similar provision 
for particular municipal purposes on which the 
people themselves have a chance to vote, and I 
understand that such legislation may receive 
the support of some of those who in the past 
have opposed any exceptions to the Smith one 
per cent law. 


What a strong, aggressive policy on the part 
of the State Library Organizer could accomplish 
in remedying these financial conditions of Ohio 
libraries, by compelling library boards to show 
signs of life, may be easily imagined. Every 
short-coming of Ohio library service at the 
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present time can be traced more or less directly 
to the indifference which has marked the work 
of the officials at Columbus. 

A tabulation of statistics from one hundred 
and thirty-four Ohio public libraries has been 
made during the last few months, partly thru 
the help of Mr. Hirshberg at Toledo and partly 
by Mr. Sohn, of the Youngstown Library, who 
has prepared the final tabulation. That no such 
tabulation has appeared from the State Library 
Commission for at least ten years is an inter- 
esting comment on the failure of politically 
appointed officials to fulfill one of their first 
and most obvious duties to the citizens of Ohio. 
The incentive which comes from comparison 
and emulation is entirely missing among the 
smaller libraries of this state. No one knows 
and few care whether each local library is do- 
ing its very best. Similar tabulations are pub- 
lished by the New York State Library, 
which has a supervisory power over the public 
libraries of that state. The following statements 
are based on a comparison of the Ohio and New 
York tabulations, which are not compiled by the 
same method the New York costs not being 
summarized. Tho the figures or deductions 
probably approximate the actual conditions, 
their accuracy is not vouched for and they should 
not be used in ( Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the Ohio returns may be ob- 
tained.) The backwardness of Ohio in the or- 
ganization of library service is very forcibly 
shown by the fact that there is a public library 
in New York for every 22,000 population (494 
libraries in 11,000,000 population), whereas in 


other connections. 


Ohio there is only one library for each 42.000 
of population (137 identified libraries in 5,700,- 
000 population). 124 
total population of 3,703,690, or an average 
population of 29.868 to each library. The total 
number of volumes in 128 libraries is 2.874.914, 
with an average of 22.460 volumes. The total 
circulation of 123 Ohio libraries is 12.426,249 
volumes, with a stock of 2.874.914, or 41.3 cireu- 
lations per book. In New York the per capita 
circulation in communities served by libraries is, 
The 
total expenditures of 117 libraries amount to 
$1,382,131. The circulation cost per book in 
New York state is 13.2c., while in Ohio it is 126. 
Expenditures for salaries in 121 libraries amount 


communities report a 


3.58 volumes: in Ohio, it is 3.07 volumes. 


to $806,774, or an average of 56% for salaries 
While 


statistics for libraries in other states in the coun- 


out of the total library expenditures. 
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try, showing conditions at the present time, are 
not available, it is commonly held that the in- 
crease in library salaries during the last four 
years has brought them up to a general average 
thruout the country of between 60° and 65% 
of the total expenditures. The expenditures for 
books of 110 libraries amount to $264,665, with 
an average of $2,406, or 206%. In New York the 
per capita support for library service appears to 
be about 47c.; in Ohio it is 29c. In other words 
Ohio has only half as many libraries in propor- 
tion to the population as New York State, and 
the libraries it has receive (as nearly as New 
York statistics can be interpreted) only 62% as 
much financial support (per capita) as those 
of the Empire State. . 

Time does not permit to cite a large number 
of interesting cases of good or poor library 
service. The point of this report is the neces- 
sity for placing before the libraries themselves 
some comparative measure of their own work 
and to call upon the State Library Commission 
to begin immediately to function in this direc- 
tion. As an example of the sort of measure- 
ments which help a library to find its bearings, 
1 cite the town of “X,” with 2700 population. 
The library has 8500 volumes, three times the 
average book stock of American public libraries 
per capita, but this library circulates only 2700 
a year, or-just one volume fer capita, whereas 
many small village libraries, as well as the 
great city of Cleveland, are circulating as high 
as five, six and seven books per capita. The 
library spends about $1500 a year. It there- 
fore costs the community 56 cents per capita 
annually as compared with the average of 29 
cents in Ohio, and it also costs 56 cents to 
circulate each volume; while the average thru- 
out the state is only 12 cents, and figures from 
other parts of the country showed last year an 
average per book circulating cost of 13.2 cents. 
There is a number of libraries in the state 
which circulate less than one book per capita. 
Among them are Akron, Arcanum, Canton, Co- 
lumbus, Cuyahoga Falls, Jackson, Martinsburg, 
Middleton, Paulding County, Uhrichsville, Wil- 
loughby, Barberton, and Oak Harbor. 

Students of library development have come 
more and more to the conclusion that the only 
salvation for library service to small communi- 
ties, especially in rural districts, is thru the 
county unit of organization. Unless a town is 
large enough and can provide a sufficient tax 
to employ a fully qualified librarian on full 
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time, we shall continue not only in Ohio but 
in every state to find a multitude of cases 
where the library is carried on in a half-hearted, 
poorly supported manner. It is a very decided 
question whether the number of such individ- 
ual local libraries should be further increased, 
or whether, on the other hand, active steps 
should not be taken by all library workers to 
secure the immediate passage of a modern coun- 
ty library law. Such a law Ohio does not have, 
in spite of the efforts of the Association’s Leg- 
islative Committee for the last four years. Four 
shortcomings of the present law are: (1) its 
duplication of tax levy on communities which 
are already supporting libraries; (2) no pro- 
vision for a minimum tax support; (3) no in- 
surance of the appointment of trained and 
qualified county librarians; (4) no adequate 
provision for the various forms of contract 
under which it is possible to extend existing 
library service thruout the various counties in 
the most economical manner. 

A bill will be presented to the Legislature 
designed to provide these improvements over 
the present county library law. This is a sub- 
ject in which every librarian and trustee in 
Ohio should be deeply interested. There are 
members of this Association who regard the 
question of county libraries as more or less of 
an academic and a far-away matter. On the 
contrary, a good county library law will do 
more for the book-loving public of Ohio than 
any other remedy except the improvement of 
the State Library situation. It will be better 
for some of the small local libraries in Ohio 
to consolidate their efforts in co-operation with 
a central county library in their neighborhood 
than to continue the precarious and ineffectual 
existence which they have followed for years. 
An adequate county law should, above all 
things, provide for a minimum tax and for the 
appointing of trained county librarians, who 
shall be left free and unhampered in the selec- 
tion and appointment of assistants, acquisition 
of book stock, and the internal operation of 
their county system. For this reason, the draft 
of a bill presented at this Conference on Thurs- 
day morning, follows the example of California 
in omitting any county’ library board of trus- 
tees, at least in all those counties which may 
operate by a contract between the county com- 
missioners and an existing public library board, 
and the law specifies the points which shall be 
covered in such a contract in order to avoid 
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any friction. One or two county members 
should be added to a city board giving con- 
tract service, so as to safeguard the rural inter- 
ests. A comparison of county library service 
in Ohio with that in California, shows that the 
people outside of cities having local tax-sup- 
ported libraries, are now making a total county 
library expenditure of over a half million dol- 
lars per year, which is gladly paid by these 
westerners. There are only one or two counties 
in Ohio in which county library service begins 
to approach anything like what can be called 
satisfactory, measured by California standards, 
and this is partly tho not wholly due to lack 
of funds. 

But the most serious need of all in Ohio li- 
brary work is a total change of administration 
and point of view in the State Library Com- 
mission and the State Library. Of all eastern 
states Ohio is now regarded thru the coun- 
try as having the most unhappy library situ- 
ation in its State Capitol. But this is not a 
condition peculiar to the present administration. 
It extends back for a period of years, and Ohio 
librarians are well acquainted with the fact 
that during all that time the State Librarianship 
has been filled by men who primarily were 
party leaders or lieutenants, rather than for any 
experience or qualifications which they had for 
this important position. The American and the 
Ohio Library Associations have both, on occa- 
sion, protested against such a condition, but 
without avail. 

The functions of an effective State Library 
Commission were set forth in the report of the 
Legislative Committee of this Association a year 
ago, as follows: 

(a) Management of the Central State Li- 
brary, which, in addition to serving the Legis- 
lature and state officials, should lend certain of 
its books to libraries in the state in addition to 
the books that would be lent from the Traveling 
Libraries Department. 

(b) A State Library Organizer whose duties 
would be to promote the establishment and the 
improvement of the work of local public libra- 
ries thru the state, including its county li- 
braries and those of small villages. 

(c) A Traveling Libraries Department which 
from a central collection of books should send 
out more adequate collections to more service 
points at more frequent intervals than is the 
present case. 

(d) A Legislative Reference Department in 
charge of a trained expert who has made a spe- 
cialty of legislative reference service. 
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(e) The maintenance of a summer library 
school for the training of librarians, especially 
those from the smaller public libraries of the 
State. 

‘f) A specialist on school and library co- 
operation to promote the co-operation of the 
state library system and of local librarians with 
the school instruction that is being given thru- 
out the state. 

(g) The annual collection of statistics from 
libraries, such information to include popula- 
tion served; volumes in library; total receipts 
from taxation; total expenditures, specifying 
books and salaries; number of books lent, speci- 
fying fiction and juvenile. 

(h) Acting as a forwarding center for state 
publications, so that libraries asking for state 
documents may receive them regularly and can 
complete back files. 

(i) A bureau of information concerning li- 
brary positions and personnel which shall also 
include proper provisions for the certification 
of librarians, co-ordinating with the work of the 
proposed national board of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Such matters require the attention of per- 
sons appointed, not for purely political consid- 
erations but for their ability to carry on the 
affairs of a public office with devotion and 
results. 

No effort has been made by your President 
to collect complaints about the present service 
at Columbus. The following extracts from a 
letter sent in on July 6th as a ery for help 
may indicate, however, the sort of response 
which a community receives from the present 
administration: 

“President of the Ohio Library Association, 
“Dear Sir: 

“Being unable as yet after repeated efforts 
since last August to get information from State 
Librarian, or the Organizing Department as to 
how to organize and establish a free Public 
Library, we have been referred to you for 
assistance. 

“Last August . . . we did much to get the 
community interested and awaited the promised 
assistance of coming or sending some one to 
address a mass meeting and assist in organiz- 
ing. To all pleas it was the same promise, 
“Will be there in a few days,’ ‘In fact, we now 
are ready to take care of you in two or three 
days,’ and so on. In May . . . we made another 
appeal to State Librarian for information, then 
sent a representative, getting the same prom- 
ises. . . . June 22nd, an employee of the State 
Library arrived to accession our books! Of 
course we were not ready for that kind of 
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asked for, but this information in regard to 
how to organize and establish a tax-supported 
library she was unable to give us. She did 
not even address our organization but departed, 
promising to send us the desired information, 
a copy of ‘State Library Laws,’ etc., at once. 
As yet, have received nothing.” 

The O. L. A. Legislative Committee last year 
recommended: 

“The qualifications of a State Librarian, or 
Director of State Library Service, should in- 
clude recognized educational and professional 
preparation and the successful administration 
of a library, and such a Commissioner should 
have the endorsement of the librarians of the 
five largest libraries in the State.” 

As an example of adequate legislation, I 
quote from the laws of Texas concerning the 
qualifications of the State Librarian: 

“The Commission shall elect a State Libra- 
rian, who shall not be of their number and 
who shall be a trained and experienced libra- 
rian of administrative ability. The term 
‘trained and experienced librarian’ is for the 
purpose of this law defined as a man or woman 
who shall have had at least one year’s training 
in a library school and at least three years’ ad- 
ministrative experience as head of a free public 
or institutional library, or as an assistant of 
high rank in such library.” 

In the preliminary “Report on the State Li- 
brary Commission,” by William H. Allen, 
Director of the Ohio Institute for Public Serv- 
ice, recently issued, occurs the following: 


“Take it out of politics,’ is the first demand 
of librarians when speaking of library service. 
It is surprising that in 1920 in a great state 
like Ohio it should be necessary to urge that 
state library service be taken out of politics. 
Yet, it is necessary and insiders and outsiders 
alike admit that no part of Ohio’s public work 
is more in politics than the State Library. The 
Governor told your committee’s agent that he 
realized that the library service is disorganized. 
The organization of new libraries has practically 
ceased at a time when such helpfulness is more 
needed than ever before. At no point except in 
the Legislative Reference Division is the present 
organization for rendering service at all ade- 
quate. It is not even organized to know about 
the volume of work that it does, or the multiple 
needs that it is neglecting.” 

There is no citizen or librarian who for a 
moment finds any excuse or reason in the pres- 
ent deplorable condition of the state’s library 
service. 

The Ohio Library Association, therefore, has 
three pieces of Work before it for the coming 
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year, and in their behalf much of a prelimin- 
ary nature has been accomplished during the 
year that is just closing. For the first time, we 
have statistics showing the condition of Ohio 
libraries. We have a county bill which, with 
some modification, can be made ready for the 
Legislature in January. We have an aroused 
public interest in the need for taking the State 
Library “out of politics,” and a bill to intro- 
duce to that end. Some of the most influential 
organizations in the state habe placed themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with the. Ohio Library 
Association to carry out the Legislative 
Program of our Association. Our greatest fail- 
ure in the past has been the lack of public 
understanding of the library situation and the 
lack of public interest in remedying it. We 
librarians alone cannot accomplish what we de- 
sire, unless we secure strong public pressure. 
We have a right to request of the incoming 
Governor the appointment of properly qualified 
State Library Commissioners and, thru them, 
of a State Librarian with some professional 
ability.* We should undertake to secure the ap- 
pointment of committees in the Legislature 
which will secure the passage of bills meant 
to benefit the people of Ohio rather than a few 
officeholders. It is my earnest recommendation 
that our efforts during the next few months be 
directed to securing the greatest possible pub- 
licity for the plans of the Association, and that 
Association funds shall be expended on printed 
publicity among the general public, and for 
travel expenses, up to $100, necessary to carry 
thru the legislation. The people of Ohio will 
welcome such activity and they will appreciate 
the efforts of any organization which brings 
them better service for the thousands of dol- 
lars which they are now spending in public 
taxes for library support. 

As a means to arousing public interest in 
the affairs of local libraries and in the work of 
the Association, and with a view to putting heart 
into the smaller libraries which have had to 
struggle alone these many years without en- 
couragement from the State Library Commis- 
sion of Ohio, it gives me great pleasure to re- 
port a donation of a $500 check to the Ohio 
Library Association from Mrs. David Tod of 
Youngstown, the same to be given at the end 
of the coming year to the librarians in towns 
of less than 10,000 population who do the 
most progressive and effective work. 


* Both candidates have made written promises since 
this paper was prepared. 
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Relation of the Public Schools to the Various 
Library Agencies 


By MARY ELIZABETH DOWNEY, Library Secretary and Organizer of Utah 


FTER so many years of program discus- 

sion of the library and school subject in 

the meetings of both the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Library As- 
sociation, it would seem that there is nothing 
further to be said. However, strange as it may 
seem, the problem, thruout the whole library and 
school kingdom, for the most part, still remains 
to be solved. 

This condition no doubt is due largely to 
lack of comprehensive sympathy and appreci- 
ation of each of these professional groups for 
the work of the other and of proper understand- 
ing on the part of each as to the scope of work 
belonging distinctly to the school and to the 
library. The teaching of reading in the schools 
creates a demand for books, which it is the 
duty of libraries to supply. 

If every librarian could have some training 
in pedagogy and a reasonable amount of ex- 
perience in teaching, and every teacher could 
have at least the short course of six or seven 
weeks in library methods and some experience in 
library work, our problem would for the most 
part solve itself, and we might hope for such 
co-operation between teachers and librarians that 
the service of the one would dovetail the other 
perfectly. Without this mutual understanding, 
thru training and experience, it may be doubted 
whether any librarian ever is capable of doing 
full duty to the schools, or whether any teacher 
ever will appreciate fully the service the library 
may render in supplementing the school curricu- 
lum from the first grade thru the university; or 
the part the library may play in the after school 
life of every student. 

Those who teach often grow conservative as 
to accepting instruction themselves. So there 
arises the difficulty of teaching librarians peda- 
gogy or teachers library economy after they 
have entered one profession or the other. This 
difficulty might easily be overcome by includ- 
ing a certain amount of pedagogy with prac- 
tice in teaching in the curriculum of library 


*Read before the Library Section, National Educa- 
tional Association, Salt Lake City, July 5, 1920. 


schools and a due portion of library economy 
with practice work in the normal schools. There 
should be such co-operation between normal and 
library schools that at least in some places, 
there could be an exchange of would-be teachers 
and librarians for study and practice in the 
particular subjects. 

With such preparation on the part of those 
who are to teach reading and those who are to 
supply material to be read and the understand- 
ing that the province of the school is to teach 
the subject, thus creating a demand which it is 
the office of the library to supply, we may prop- 
erly go into the “Relation of the Schools to the 
Various Library Agencies.” Having been both 
teacher and librarian it is my hope to give such 
criticism and suggestion as will balance both 
the school and the library. 

Every teacher entering a library should be 
intelligent about what to ask for by having some 
knowledge of library technique. When oppor- 
tunity as heretofore outlined has not been had, 
there should be no feeling of humiliation on 
the part of a teacher in going into a library and 
spending a little time in getting the helpful 
instruction in the technicalities of classification, 
catalogs, reference books, indexes to periodicals, 
and arrangement of the library which will be a 
source of knowledge and satisfaction for the 
rest of her life. Nor should there be any feel- 
ing of superiority or elation on the part of the 
librarian in giving such instruction. 

The greatest services a librarian renders are 
not the menial ones of checking books in and 
out at the loan desk, and hunting up references 
on a subject, marking pages with slips; but her 
greatest functions are to inspire the reading 
habit, and to teach self-dependence in a library. 
The difference between the one and the other 
type of librarian is as great as that between the 
mother who thinks she loves her child when she 
picks up his play things and puts them away 
when he is tired of them, or puts away his 
changes of clothing apparel, and the mother 
who teaches her child to do these things for 
himself, according to th: Montessori method, 
which the good librarian also applies. 
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The wrong type of librarian is no better than 
the teacher who teaches reading wholly from the 
pedagogical point of a perfect lesson as relating 
to enunciation, pronunciation, punctuation, 
rhetorical effect, spelling, and definitions, but 
misses the greatest point for which her teaching 
is intended, namely, the stimulation to the love 
of literature and the culture it may bring. 

Where the public library and school systems 
are large enough to warrant it, one of the great- 
est services the library can perform is to have a 
department for teachers, under the special di- 
rection of a trained librarian who has the school 
point of view, and in which all the books and 
periodicals directly related to education are 
segregated, where teachers may Gome for undis- 
turbed study and reading. Such a department 
is distinct from the school collection of chil- 
dren’s books and is related to the teacher's 
professional work. 

An important service which the general refer- 
ence department may render to the schools in 
large systems is to have a reference librarian 
who devotes her whole time to the school refer- 
ence work, with both pupils and teachers. One 
of her major duties is to keep in touch with 
the school curriculum and schedule and to be 
able to anticipate the needs of the school folks. 
On the other hand, intelligent teachers will so 
appreciate such service as to keep the librarian 
in touch with their methods of work and supple- 
mentary reference needs in time to have them 
successfully served. 

Too many librarians want the schools or 
teachers to have what they want them to have 
rather than take for granted that intelligent 
teachers know what they want. Even an occa- 
sional university librarian has been known to 
lose out when becoming too offensive in know- 
ing more about what the professors should have 
on their special subjects than they themselves. 

On the other hand the schools or teachers 
should not expect menial reference service from 
librarians, but should have, or learn to have, 
intelligent knowledge of how to find for them- 
selves material the library is able to supply. 
The time is fast coming when schools will pride 
themselves on having teachers and students able 
to do this, instead of exposing the most need- 
less helplessness to the mercy of the librarian, 
who can best serve those who know how to help 
themselves. 

Has the time not come in the relation be- 
tween school and library agencies, when every 
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community which has supervisors of manual 
training, domestic economy, music and art may 
afford also a library supervisor for the public 
school system? Is not the latter fully as im- 
portant, if not more so, than any of the others? 
The technical schools of library training could 
furnish specialists for this service just as the 
schools of music, art, domestic science, and man- 
ual training do, and no more legitimate salary 
could be paid from the public school funds. 
Running thru the whole school curriculum then, 
from the first grade to the end, would be courses 
in the care and history of books, the cultivation 
of the reading habit, and self-dependence in 
the use of reference books. Would not the pro- 
vision of a library supervisor be the missing 
link so long sought in the relation of the public 
schools to the various library agencies? 

There is no longer question that the class- 
room library in every primary and elementary 
school room, made up of books of general read- 
ing suited to the grade, is an ideal which every 
progressive teacher and librarian wishes to at- 
tain to-day. Any properly educated teacher or 
librarian who cannot: meet this need considers 
herself deprived of one of her greatest assets in 
doing satisfactory work with the library or the 
school. The one or the other, failing to see the 
importance of this, is unqualified to have a part 
in so precious a thing as the education of a child. 
A book to a child, suited to his grade, in every 
school room in the United States with every 
teacher also a librarian to her little group, may 
well be one of the slogans of the Library Sec- 
tion of the National Education Association. The 
municipal, township, county or traveling library 
may be the agency to supply the books to meet 
the school census by grade and so make a na- 
tion-wide movement of what now the schools of 
comparatively few communities enjoy. 

When the county library system, now consid- 
ered the ideal by wise educators and librarians, 
covers every county of every state in the union, 
we shall be assured of a generation of readers 
coming from the children in the public schools. 

As a part of the school curriculum also the 
child should be required and taught to keep a 
record of his general reading by author, title, 
and date thru his whole school course. If an- 
notations and reviews are added so much the 
better. 

Next in importance to the class room library, 
is the community or branch library located in 
or near the school building, but which, to be 
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effective, means that at stated times each week, 
in school hours, teachers go to the library with 
their students and work with the librarian in 
seeing that all are systematically and properly 
served. Such relation between the school and 
the library assures an automatic transition or 
seeking of every part of the library in the later 
life of the child and gives the incentive to con- 
tinue his education no matter when he may leave 
school. 

Teaching the alphabet habit thru the grades 
cannot be over-emphasized. The clumsy use of 
catalogs, indexes, encyclopedias, and diction- 
aries by many adults of the present generation 
is almost pathetic. All sorts of exercises and 
devices should be used in the grades to assure 
the ready use of such reference books as have 
the alphabetic arrangement. 

While in recent years there has been a be- 
ginning toward properly equipped and admin- 
istered high school libraries, very little yet has 
been said about such libraries for the junior 
high schools, including grades seven, eight, and 
nine. Here is just as important a field for li- 
braries, properly selected, housed, equipped, and 
administered with instruction in their use, for 
students of the junior high school are even more 
responsive to this instruction than those of the 
high school, and if given at this time the pupil 
carries into high school such knowledge of 
reference helps as will be of great advantage. 

In the last twenty-five years the need of 
proper high school library facilities has been so 
loudly proclaimed and so much written about 
that he who runs may read and there would 
seem to be no further excuse for ignorance on 
the part of school people or librarians as to 
what is expected in the way of library facilities, 
adequately to supplement the high schools of 
the country. It should be a travesty on educa- 
tion to-day for a high school class to graduate 
from any school where satisfactory library 
service has not been rendered to supplement the 
course. However, it is still too often the case 
that the assembly room with a motley little col- 
lection. of books in a small book case or in a 
cubby hole off the assembly room is called a li- 
brary, and a person, unqualified to teach any 
subject in the high school, but doing police 
service over the assembly room, has the digni- 
fied name of librarian. This state of affairs, too 
often found, should be so tabooed both by teach- 
ers and librarians that such misnomers can no 
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longer exist. It seems strange that school boards 
and educators should have such a conception of 
a librarian and a library. Any visitor to such 
a school plant, knowing what they should be, 
is justified in judging the faculty and every de- 
partment of the school by what he finds in the 
library. 

It seems like a paradox, but is nevertheless 
true, that school people not only in the public 
schools, but also in college, normal school, and 
university, do not always appreciate and amply 
provide library facilities adequate to the suc- 
cessful development of their work. While the 
library should be the greatest of all laboratories 
connected with the work of the schools, from 
the beginning of a child’s education thru to the 
end, it is often given the very last considera- 
tion, being thought of by many educators as a 
luxury rather than a necessity. The rather com- 
mon tendency on the part of school people hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the public library, to divert 
the library funds to other uses whenever there 
is a school pinch and thereby killing a Golden 
Goose, recently reached its climax when the 
teachers of a large city in which the library and 
schools are under the same board, signed a peti- 
tion asking that the public library be closed and 
that the funds for running it be diverted to their 
salaries. This request is all the more tragic 
when it is noted that this particular city was one 
of the very first in the United States to give li- 
brary extension to the schools and has been one 
of the most progressive in such service. 

Raising the standards of colleges to meet the 
requirements of the Carnegie Foundation for 
those receiving aid has helped the condition of 
college libraries in the last few years. 

There is awakening also here and there over 
the country, sentiment properly to meet the li- 
brary and school situation but it is far from be- 
ing general, which is the desired end. While 
making adequate library facilities one of the 
points in ranking high schools is bringing up 
the standard in some states, they are far too few. 
The cause is fundamental in lack of understand- 
ing between library and school people and in 
the failure of educators to appreciate the library 
as the most essential laboratry supplementing 
the curriculum thruout the school system. 

Again, why should an elementary library 
course in high school not be considered as 
great a vocational asset as a commercial or other 


such course? The student who could enter col- 
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lege with such a course would find that he could 
do his work with much less effort than one with- 
out the knowledge of books and their use which 
such a course brings. On the other hand, such 
a course would be as great an asset to the stu- 
dent who cannot go to college but must con- 
tinue his education thru the public library as the 
people’s university. 


Having set forth the difficulties in paralleling 
the paths of libraries and schools: the necessity 
of proper preparation in the training of teach- 
ers and librarians in order to be of greatest serv- 
ice to one another and to those whom they serve; 
the establishment of teachers’ professional de- 
partments in connection with large library sys- 
tems as well as the service of reference libra- 
rians who devote all their time to school work; 
the importance of the librarian’s serving from 
the school point of view and of the teacher’s ap- 
preciating the kind of service librarians should 
and should not give; the necessity of library 
supervisors for the public school system; the 
relation of the various library agencies, munic- 
ipal, township, and county to the primary, 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools; the 
need on the part of both library and school peo- 
ple to promote the general extension of library 
facilities; the consideration of an elementary 
library course in high school as a vocational 


Gearhart, E. B. List of references on work shop com- 
mittees. Special Libraries, Oct. 1919. v. 10, p. 203- 

Library Employees’ Union of Greater New York, No. 
15590. Industrial democracy, 1848-1919; a study 
help. New York, The Union [463 Central Park 
West.] 34 p. 

National Industrial Conference Board. Works councils 
in the United States. Boston, The Board, 1919. 
135 p. Research rept. No. 21.) Bibliography in- 
cluded. 

New Jersey Chamber of Commerce. Representation in 
industry. New Jersey. Aug. 1919. v. 6, p. 146. 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Joint Commission on So- 
cial Service. Shop stewards, shop (works) com- 
mittees, joint industrial councils. In its Third Tri- 
ennial Rept. submitted to the General Convention. 
New York, 1919. p. 44-59. Synopsis of plans. Bib- 

liographical footnotes. 

Russell Sage Foundation. Library. Participation in 
management. Bulletin, No. 35. June, 1919. p. 3-4. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employees’ repre- 

sentation in the United States. Monthly Labor Re- 

view. Sept. 1919. v. 9, p. 731-733. 
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asset; it now remains only to say a word as to 
the relationship of the federal and state govern- 
ments to the schools and library agencies. 


While it was demonstrated thru a test of 
twenty-five years from New York across the 
states of the Middle West that the distribution of 
books for public library use by state departments 
of education could not be a success, and that the 
administration of public libraries: by school 
boards (too busy with the larger interest) rare- 
ly has been successful, there is little question 
that many library and school people now desire 
the establishment of a U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation, including a Bureau of Libraries. This 
plan is already working successfully in a few 
states and is gradually being followed by others 
formerly working under separate library com- 
missions, so that to-day it hardly requires a 
prophet to foresee the time when this will be, 
not only the general state plan, but also that 
finally adopted by the federal government. Suc- 
cess under this plan, as in any other, depends 
wholly on personnel, willingness to allow all 
work to progress untrammeled, and freedom 
from partisan politics. If such an ideal could 
materialize, the millennium in the relation be- 
tween public schools and the various library 
agencies would be attained. 


U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on the 
representation of labor on managerial boards. Wash- 
ington, The Library. June 30, 1919. 6 mmeo- 
graphed p. 

Wolfe, A. B. Works committees and joint industrial 
councils. Philadelphia, U. S. Shipping Board, 1919. 
254 p. Bibliography p. 248-254. 

Zimand, Savel. Representation in industry: a_biblio- 
graphy on workshop committees, Whitney councils, 
industrial democracy, etc. New York Public Library. 
Aug. 1, 1919. 22 typew. p. 


“The Library goes into more homes of Grand 
Rapids than any other municipal department, 
except the city water works; and of all other 
institutions only the Gas company and one news- 
paper surpass it in the number of homes en- 
tered.”—Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library. 
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The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 


A LIST OF REFERENCES COMPILED BY LAURA A. THOMPSON, 
S. Department of Labor Library 


Librarian, U. 


HE Kansas law creating a Court of In- 

dustrial Relations, adopted at a special 

session of the legislature in January, 1920, 
is the first law to be passed by any American 
state, compelling employers and employees to 
submit their differences to a tribunal for ad- 
judication. Bills patterned after it have been 
introduced into a number of state legislatures. 
The Kansas act has been severely attacked by 
organized labor on the ground it imposes “in- 
voluntary servitude.” It has been as vigor- 
ously defended by Governor Allen and other 
proponents of the measure. In May Governor 
Allen and Mr. Gompers joined in a public de- 
bate on the subject at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Both men have appeared before state legis- 
latures having under consideration similar bills. 
In Kansas the law is one of the issues of the 
elections, while in Nebraska a similar 
commission bill was voted upon on 


state 
industrial 
September 21. 

1. Allen, Henry J. (Governor). How Kansas 
broke a strike and would solve the labor 
problem. Current Opinion, April 1920. 
v. 68, p. 472-478. 

2. ——— Increased production as a remedy for 
inflation: the Kansas industrial relations court 
plan. Academy of Political Science, New 
York. Proceedings, June 1920. v. 9, p. 70-78. 

Reviews the history of the act and its operation 
during first three months. 

3. ———Let the people freeze; how Kansas 
took up the challenge of the coal strike. /n- 
dependent, March 13, 1920. v. 101, p. 385- 
386. 

4. —— Liberty and law in Kansas. How the 
Industrial Court protects the public, insures 
justice to labor, and increases production. 
American Review of Reviews, June 1920.  v. 
61, p. 597-902. 

5. Message of Governor Henry J. Allen to the 
Kansas Legislature in extraordinary session 
January 5th, 1920. Topeka: Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1920. 14 p. 


After reviewing the coal strike in Kansas in win- 
ter of 1919 and the action of the state in operating 
the mines, the message recommended the passage of 
a law creating a court of industrial relations designed 
to prevent strikes in essential industries. 

[Speech at annual banquet of the 


League for Industrial Rights, Waldorf Hotel, 


New York, March 5, 1920.| Law and Labor, 
April 1920. v. 2, p. 84-89. 

An account of the circumstances leading to the 
adoption of the act, the purpose which it was ex- 
pected to fulfil and its prospects for success. 

7. ——— Submerged 92 per cent: how the pub- 
lic can be protected when capital and labor 
start a fight. Credit Monthly, Aug. 1920. p. 
25-27. 

Address at annual convention of National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. 

8. -——-A substitute for strikes. Saturday 
Evening Post, March 6, 1920. p. 6-7, 72, 75 
9. —What about the public? Nation's 
Business, June 1920. v. 8, p. 18. 

See also nos. 19, 26 and 48 of this list. 

10. American Federation of Labor. Labor's 
great convention. American Federationist, 
July 1920. v. 27, p. 625-611. 

Report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor to the Montreal convention, 
June, 1920. Section on the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations (p. 627-629) severely criticizes the law 
as “unjust, tyrannical and un-American.” Convention 
directed the Executive Committee to co-operate with 
organized labor bodies in Kansas in an endeavor to 
secure the repeal of the act. 

ll. A. F. of L. to fight the no-strike court. Gom- 
pers urges the use of the “elect friends” policy 
to repeal Kansas law. New York Call, Sept. 8 
1920. p. 1-2. 

Gives text of letter to Kansas State Federation of 
Labor urging that the Court of Industrial Relations 
Act be made the leading issue in the state elections 
and suggesting the calling of a conference. Printed 
in part also in Christian Science Monitor and other 
papers of same date. 

Arbitration, compulsory or 
New Republic, May 26, 1920. 
398. 

Contrasts the Kansas compulsory scheme with the 
plan of the President’s second industrial conference. 

13. Atkins, Willard E. The Kansas court of 
industrial relations. Journal of Political 
Economy, April 1920. v. 28, p. 339-352. 

An analysis of the provisions of the act and of the 
difficulties to be met in its operation. A summary of 
first case before the court (Topeka Edison Co.) is 
appended. 

14. Courts of industrial injustice. 
April 3. 1920. vy. 110, p. 416. 

Editorial criticizing the industrial courts bills, pat- 
terned after the Kansas act, before New York and 
other state legislatures. 

Out- 


15. The courts uphold Governor Allen. 
look, May 12, 1920. v. 125, p. 58. 


Editorial on decision upholding constitutionality of 


voluntary. 


v. 22, p. 396- 


Nation, 
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the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Act. 
See also nos. 28 and 31. 

+16. Decision of Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations as to certain employees of railroads. 
Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1920. p. 142- 
143. 

Summary of case of Wendele v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. brought on behalf of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers regard- 
ing wages. 

The legal questions raised involved the jurisdiction 
of the court, as to whether its findings would con- 
flict with the provisions of the federal Transportation 
Act of 1920. 

See also nos. 34 and 40 of this list. 


- 17. Decision of Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 


lations as to wages on interurban railways. 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1920. p. 106- 
107. 

* Review of the findings of the court (April 23, 
1920) in case involving employees of Joplin and 
Pittsburgh Railway Co. of Kansas and Missouri. Sum- 
mary of decision is given also in Law and Labor, 
June, 1920. p. 152. 

18. Duffus, William M. The Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations. American Economic Re- 
view, June 1920. v. 10, p. 407-412. 

An analysis of the terms of the law with history 
of its enactment. 

19. Easley, Ralph M. Is the labor problem un- 
solvable? Gompers-Allen debate demon- 
strates there is no over-night nickel-in-the-slot 
machine solution of capital and labor prob- 
lems—Attempts to force men by law to work 
have uniformly proven a failure. National 
Civic Federation Review, July 10, 1920. p. 1- 
& 

20. Fitch, John A. The case against the law. 
Survey, May 29, 1920. v. 44, p. 303. 

Reply to statement of Judge Huggins. 

See also no. 29. 

21. Industrial peace by law—the Kansas 
way. Survey, April 3, 1920. v. 44, p. 7-8, 
48. 

A critical discussion of the Kansas Industrial 
Courts Act. In the view of this writer “its assump- 
tions are fundamentally unsound and its purposes run 
counter to some of the most deeply significant pur- 
poses of modern civilization.” For rejoinder of pre- 
siding judge of the court, see no. 29. 

22. Fourteen points of the new Kansas Indus- 
trial Court Law. Current Affairs (Boston), 
Mar. 15, 1920. p. 15. 

23. Gompers, Samuel. The issues that face 
America. American Federationist, May 1920. 
v. 27, p. 422-434. 

Extracts from addresses made before joint ses- 
sions of the legislatures in New Jersey and New 
York, March 22 and 29, 1920, giving the point of 
view of labor on the Kansas act. p. 431-434, 

«24. -———Labor’s protest against a rampant 

tragedy. American Federationist, June 1920. 

p. 521-532. 

Demand for repeal of Esch-Cummins railroad law 


and Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Law. p. 531. 

; What’s the matter with Kansas. Pro- 
posed law to prevent strikes. American 
Federationist, Feb. 1920. v. 27, p. 155-157. 
See also nos. 10-11, 19, 26 and 47. 

26. Governor Allen and Gompers debate Kan- 
sas law and labor’s right to strike. New 
York Times, May 29, 1920. p. 1-2. 

27. [Hoover, Herbert C.] Hoover decries Kan- 
sas Labor Law. Defends industrial confer- 
ence plan of conciliation. New York Times, 
Mar. 25, 1920. p. 17. 

Summary of address before Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, March 24, 1920. 

~28. Houts, Charles A. The Kansas Industrial 
Court Act upheld. Law and Labor, July 
1920. v. 2, p. 173-176. 

Reviews the circumstances out of which the test 
of the constitutionality of the Kansas Industrial 
Court Act arose, and quotes at length from the de- 
cision of Judge Curran (State of Kansas v. Howatt, 
et al., in the District Court of Crawford Co., Kansas). 

29. Huggins, W. L. Why compulsory arbitra- 
tion in Kansas? The State’s argument. Sur- 
vey, May 29, 1920. v. 44, p. 301-303. 

Reply by the presiding judge of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations to unfavorable criticism of 
the law by John Fitch in Survey of April 3, 1920. 
See also nos. 20-21. 

30. Industrial court proposed by Kansas gov- 
ernor as a way to end strikes and lock-outs. 
National Coal Association Weekly Digest, 
Jan. 14, 1920. p. 16-17. 

31. Industrial relations law of Kansas de- 
clared constitutional—text of the law. Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, May 22, 
1920. v. 110, p. 2150-2152. 

32. Kansas. The Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Created by the special session of the 
Kansas Legislature, January 5 to 27, 1920. 
Also statements and message of Governor 
Henry J. Allen, outlining the need and char- 

~ acter of the proposed legislation. Topeka: 
Kansas State Printing Plant, 1920. 31 p. 

Contents: Preliminary statement.—Message of 
Governor Henry J. Allen.—The industrial court law, 
as enacted by special session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature.—Legislative history of Senate bill no. 1, “The 
industrial court bill.” 

33. Kansas. Court of Industrial Relations. 
. . .« The State of Kansas, on the relation of 
Richard J. Hopkins, attorney-generai, W. J. 
Price, P. C. Hiller, P. Sullivan, and Charles 
White, complainants, vs. The Topeka Edison 
Company, a corporation, respondent. Opin- 
ion and order. Dated March 29, 1920. 12 p. 

At head of title: In the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, State of Kansas, Docket no. 3254-1-2. First 
decision of the Court. 

For summary see nos. 13, 38, 41 and 46. 

34. H. W. Wendele, Vice-president 

of the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
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Firemen and Oilers . . . complainant vs. the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. et al respondents. 
Opinion and order. Dated June 15, 1920. 
16 p. 
Ay head of title: Docket no. 3293. Summary of 
decision printed in Monthly Labor Review for August 
and also in Law and Labor of same date. 

See nos. 16 and 40 of this list. 


35. -——-——— Rules, practice and procedure. 
1920. 8 p. 

Kansas. Governor. 

(Governor). 

36. Kansas. Laws, Statutes, ete. An act cre- 
ating the Court of Industrial Relations, de- 
fining its powers and duties and relating 
thereto, abolishing the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, repealing all acts and parts of acts 
in conflict therewith, and providing penalties 
for the violation of this act. Topeka: Kansas 
State Printing Plant, 1920. 14 p. 

Forms chapter 29 of Law of Kansas, 1920. 

37. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 
Industry (Washington), Feb. 1, 1920. p. 7-11. 

Reprint of text of the act. 

38. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1920. p. 52-54. 

A review of the first decision rendered by the 
court (March 29, 1920) relating to wages of linemen 
employed by the Topeka Edison Co. For full deci- 
sion and order of the court, see no. 33. 

39. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1920. p. 214- 
215. 

Summary of provisions of the law. 

40. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
and the Federal Transportation Act. Law and 
Labor, Aug. 1920. v. 2, p. 203-204. 

Summary of the case of Wendele v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

See also nos. 16 and 34. 

41. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
renders its first decision. Law and Labor, 
May 1920. p. 128. 

12. Kansas industrial court. Railway Review, 
Feb. 7, 1920. v. 66, p. 222-223. 
13. Thee Kansas industrial court. 

Feb. 7, 1920. v. 43, p. 552. 

Brief summary of the provisions of the act. 

14. Kansas industrial court bills. Law and 
Labor, Feb. 1920. v. 2, p. 31-33. 

Summary of act. 

15. Kansas strike cure. Literary Digest, Feb. 
7, 1920. v. 64, p. 17-18. 

46. Labor wins court cases in Kansas. Christian 
Science Monitor, May 13, 1920. p. 4. 

On the first two decisions of the court. 

47. Lave, J. Charles. Labor enslaved by Kan- 
sas act says Gompers. New York Call, May 
29, 1920. p. 1. 

On the joint debate between Samuel Gompers and 
Governor Allen at Carnegie Hall, in New York, May 
28, 1920. 

See also nos. 19 and 26. 


Allen, Henry J. 


See 


Survey, 


48. The League [for Industrial Rights] sup- 
ports Governor Allen in the fight for the 
supremacy of law. Law and Labor, May 
1920. v. 2, p. 123. 

Telegrams exchanged between the Executive Secre- 
tary of the League and Governor Allen. 

49. Reed, Clyde, M. Getting the jump on 
strikes. Even union members have sought 
the aid of the Kansas industrial court; how 
the experiment is working out as shown by 
typical cases that it has dealt with. Nation’s 
Business, Sept. 1920. p. 20-21. 

Author is one of the judges of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations. 

50. Walsh, Frank P. 
court. 
757 
A criticism of the law with the history of its 
enactment and of the opposition of the Kansas miners 


to it. 

51. Walker, P. F. The Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations. An Attempt that is being 
watched with keenest interest. Industrial 
Management, April 1920. vy. 59, p. 290-293. 

Outlines the main provisions of the law, its plan 
of operation and some of the objections to it. 

52. What Kansas is doing about labor. Re- 
view, March 20, 1920. v. 2, p. 269-270. 

53. Whitcomb, Edna O. How Kansas under- 
takes to abolish industrial strife. American 
Review of Reviews, March 1920. v. 61, p. 
292-294. 

54. Woll, 
angle. 
p. 16-17. 

Case of the unions against the Kansas Act. 

55. Yarnell, Ray. Speaking of anti-strike 
laws.—Kansas seeks to prevent repetitions of 
November’s bitter experiences thru establish- 
ing an industrial relations court. Nation’s 
Business, March 1920. v. 8, p. 16-17. 

WISCONSIN READING CIRCLES 
The figures relating .o the Young People’s 

Reading Circle, those for the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, and those for the School Patrons’ Read- 
ing Circle give evidence of a year of unprece- 
dented Reading Circle activity in the state as 
a whole, with remarkable increases in certain 
counties and cities. The total number of readers 
in the Young People’s Reading Circle during the 
past school year was 97,030, as compared with 
61,815 for the preceding year, a gain of over 
50 per cent. The figures for the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle are 3,528 and 5,485 for 1918-19 and 
1919-20, respectively, a gain of 55 per cent. The 
number of School Patrons’ Reading Circles 
increased in the same Period from 75 to 121 and 
the number of members who earned certificates 
was 415, as compared with 213 for the pre- 
ceding year. 


Henry Allen’s industrial 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 


N these perplexing post-war days there need 
je be surprise or discouragement over the 
fact that librarians share in the world-wide 
condi.ion of affairs, and that we too are having 
dificulties in “thinking straight.” This world 
condi io accounts in part for the difficulties 
that seem to beset us in viewing A. L. A. affairs 
normally. Slowly but surely the world is gain- 
ing a perspective, and patience and thoughtful 
forbearance are most essential elements in re- 
storing and enlarging our conception of the 
field and function of our professional national 
organization. 

The present officers and Executive Board are 
seeking to represent the wishes of the thought- 
ful and interested members of the Association, 
but must use their best judgment in making 
decisions with all the information that is avail- 
able before them. This is certainly expected 
of them. I am making this statement person- 
ally without consulting other members of the 
Executive Board, as I feel very strongly the 
importance of frankly discussing certain mat- 
ters with the members Whatever may have 
occurred in the past cannot now be undone, 
and our faces must be turned forward and not 
backward. It was my hope that after the 
“Open Letter” from the Board was in the hands 
of members, we might receive helpful sugges- 
tion and criticism that would aid us in making 
our next steps more effective, looking toward 
the goal of constructive co-operation; very few 
members have, however, written or in any way 
expressed approval or disapproval. The mem- 
bers owe this to those who have been chosen 
as officers. Surely friendly, constructive criti- 
cism is needed at this time and will be wel- 
comed by the President. 

In an article in the Liprary Journat of 
October Ist the statement is made “that a rival 
organization is talked of with its threats of 
wholesale resignations,” also “that two impor- 
tant groups are forming to organize protest and 
revolt against the present situation.” It would 
seem a perfectly reasonable expectation on the 
part of the President of the A. L. A. that if 
any member had definite information such as 
this, it should have been at once brought to her 
attention personally. It is to be hoped that the 
author of this statement has been mis-informed, 
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but if this is a fact I am desirous of having all 
the information, so that the officers may confer 
with such persons and at least attempt to re- 
lieve the difficulties, if possible. | Misunder- 
standing and lack of information are usually 
the cause of “protests” and “revolts.” After all 
what is it we are striving to do? Can not the 
earnest effort of all who believe in the honor- 
able history of the A. L. A. and its clearly 
defined field of service in making books a 
vital factor in life, be united in a friendly spirit 
of comradeship? 

A greater A. L. A. means tolerance and for- 
bearance on the part of members regarding 
matters about which there are wide differences 
of opinion; and united support and co-opera- 
tion as to the fundamentals of our organization. 
Most of us are agreed that certain changes 
might and should be made in order to adjust 
the A. L. A. to the problems of the new day. 
Can we not avoid fault finding and consider 
these constructively, exchange views by per- 
sonal letters, or thru the library periodicals, 
and steadfastly hold ourselves to thoughtful 
consideration for the advancement of the pro- 
fession in which we all so earnestly believe? 

Auice S. TyLer, 
Fresident, A. L. A. 


Dr. Edward J. Nolan, one of the few sur- 
vivors of the original conference of 1876, is 
now confined to his room at his residence in 
Philadelphia, as an invalid waiting and wish- 
ing for the passing over. He probably takes 
rank as the librarian oldest in continuous serv- 
ice, since for more than fifty years he has been 
secretary and librarian for the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, thru which 
letters of remembrance would reach him. He 
has many warm friends among the elders of 
the Association, most of them of course his 
juniors, as well as among the later A. L. A. 
folk who came to know his cheery voice, which 
he still retains, and his dry wit at the confer- 
ences at which he was so long a regular attend- 
ant. The sympathy of all who knew him are 
with him in his long continuing hour of trial. 


“The ideal state is a democracy of citizens 


who read books.” 
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HE admirable letter from President Tyler 

presents an accurate and just view of the 
difficulties of the time which have shown them- 
selves within the American Library Associa- 
tion. As we have previously suggested, there 
has probably been over-statement of disruptive 
tendencies within the Association, but it is a 
good time to make careful diagnosis and rem- 
edy any difficulties before they grow to be seri- 
ous beyond remedy. The President is quite 
right in saying that critics within the Associa- 
tion should make their criticisms or sugges- 
tions known to those entrusted with executive 
responsibility, either by private letter or by 
public communications. These latter the Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL will cordially welcome, for the 
first step toward remedy is frank diagnosis of 
threatened ills. The President and her associ- 
ates have the right to ask for such candor, and 
it would indeed be a pity if in any way the 
A. L. A. should be weakened as the compre- 
hensive and representative national organiza- 
tion, uniting all classes and all opinions among 
library workers in the common purpose which 
the authors of the original Enlarged Program 
had in mind and at heart. 

_ presidential report of Mr. Wheeler to 

the Ohio Library Association presents a 
survey of library conditions in that state which 
should be of interest thruout the profession. 
Ohio ov~ht to rival Indiana as the banner 
library e of the mid-west, but despite the 
primacy in enterprise of the Cleveland Public 
Library, so well seconded by Toledo, the State 
makes a poor comparative showing. It is the 
northern state foremost on the “black list” of 
the Carnegie corporation, for failure to meet 
the contract obligations of annual expenditure 
or failure to report. The State Association is 
entirely energetic and enterprising and has for 
years advocated the passage of a county library 
law drawn on the best models, which, it is to be 
hoped, may pass at the ensuing session. But the 
chief impeachment made by the Association is of 
the State Library Commission and its organiza- 
tion, not simply under the régime of State Libra- 
rian Newman but under previous administrations 
for the past ten years in which the post of 


State Librarian has been a political foot-ball. 
During the campaign inquiry was made of 
Governor Cox as to his responsibility for the 
present appointment, as was done also of Gov- 
ernor Coolidge in Massachusetts for an ap- 
pointment he caused to be made, one for party 
and the other for personal reason; but no 
answer was vouchsafed by either. As the new 
President will come from Ohio it is to be hoped 
that Ohio will do itself better credit thruout 
the country in its library affairs.. Vigorous 
work at Dayton has redeemed the situation 
there, while at Akron present enterprise is likely 
to miscarry because the depression in the rub- 
ber trade seriously checks its prosperity and 
revenue. The great need, however, is thruout 
the smaller constituencies of the state and here 
the State Library Commission has proved sadly 
lax in fulfilling its duty. The statement of 
the proper functions of a State Library Commis- 
sion have been well set forth by the Ohio Asso- 
ciation and should command attention in other 
states as a basis of comparison. 

T is indeed astounding as Miss Downey and 

many others have pointed out that the alpha- 
bet habit has not been acquired by many other- 
wise well educated people. Not only diction- 
aries, encyclopedias and the like require a 
knowledge that B follows A, that M is to be 
found in the middle of the alphabet, and 
T after S toward the end, but the ability 
of quick reference to each letter in the sub- 
alphabet as well as in the main alphabet is 
required to-day by the millions of people who 
use the bulky telephone books of the great 
cities. Yet countless minutes and thousands 
of hours, summing up days, are wasted because 
so many are inexpert in this simple business. 
School children and their elders frequently do 
not know that the table of contents of a volume 
is usually at the beginning and the index at the 
end. All this elementary knowledge is taken 
for granted in the library, yet one cannot watch 
for five minutes the readers who come and go 
without noticing their perplexity not only over 
card catalogs, but over alphabetically arranged 
hooks of reference. In the relations between 
libraries and schools, this dearth of elementary 
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information cannot be too much emphasized, 
nor should any effort be spared to equip chil- 
dren with simple knowledge in these respects. 
That state librarian of the south who discovered 
that books might be arranged according to the 
letters of the alphabet is indeed paralleled to- 
day by thousands, if not millions of people, 
who do not seem to realize what an immense 
convenience alphabeting ond a quick knowledge 
of the alphabet are. 


NE of the most lucid and effective of popu- 

lar presentations of technical subjects is 
offered gratis to libraries under peculiar and 
interesting circumstances. The book is “Crea- 
tive Chemistry” by Edwin E. Slosson, literary 
editor of The Independent, and includes chap- 
ters, originally published in that weekly, making 
perfectly clear to the lay reader the conditions 
under which modern chemistry re-makes com- 
binations to obtain nitrates for fertilizers and 
explosives, to make dyes, perfumes and scents, 
to obtain rubber and to work by synthetic 
processes the other marvels of the wizard alche- 
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mist of to-day. Of this book five thousand 
copies have been purchased from the Century 
Company by the Chemical Foundation, which 
is the commercial organization formed by the 
chemical companies to take over during the 
war German patents and methods, and these are 
offered to libraries that readers may read be- 
tween the lines the lessons of national economic 
independence which it is in the interest of 
chemical manufactures to obtain. An intro- 
duction by Prof. Julius Stieglitz, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Chicago, is in- 
deed quite frank in pleading for support of 
“protective” measures in Congress to insure 
manufacture at home instead of importation 
from abroad. Many will except to this plea on 
the grounds that German inventurs and discov- 
erers as well as authors should be entitled to 
the fruits of their toil in the days of peace 
and also that we are trying to bring about 
inter-dependence instead of separatism as be- 
tween nations. All the same, the book should 
be on the shelves of every library and readers 
must be left to judge for themselves as to the 
propagandist plea . 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


J bee school is very glad to announce the re- 
turn of Mr. Biscoe after an absence of six 
months. He has resumed his work in the State 
Library and is conducting the course on the 
history of books and foreign libraries in the 
school. 

Katharine Dame, for ten years past a mem- 
ber of the faculty, as well as subject-cataloger 
in the State Library, resigned the middle of 
October to become head of the reference depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Public Library. The State 
Library owes much to Miss Dame for her part 
in the reorganization of the cataloging depart- 
ment after the fire, and she has developed a 
broad and thoro course in advanced cataloging 
in the school. She will be greatly missed in 
both departments. 

Fredrik Hjelmqvist, director of the State Li- 
brary Commission of Sweden, visited the 
Library on October 4-5 and spoke to the school 
on library conditions in Sweden. 

The Book Caravan, conducted by the Book 
Shop for Boys and Girls of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston, stopped 
at Albany on its return trip from the State 
Library Conference at Lake Placid. Miss Dar- 
ling, who was in charge, spoke briefly to the 
school about the purposes of the book wagon 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING CLASSES 


and the experiences of the caravaners, and after- 
wards the students were given an opportunity 
to go inside and examine the books on the 
shelves. 

Mary J. Booth, librarian of the Eastern IIli- 
nois State Normal School at Charleston, had oc- 
casion during the summer to list the librarians 
whose names appear in “Who’s Who in America” 
for 1920-1921. She found two hundred and 
forty-two librarians entered—forty-six women 
and one hundred and ninety-six men. It is inter- 
esting to note that of these eighty-two were 
trained in library schools, and that fifty-two of 
this number were former students of this school. 


Epna M. SANDERSON, 
V ice-director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY OF ATLANTA 


HE Library School, Carnegie Library of At- 

lanta, opened on September 13th with an 
enrollment of nine students, with the following 
states represented: Alabama, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, South Carolina. Three 
members of the class have had previous library 
experience. 

Tommie Dora Barker, 
Director. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 
final registration gave the total fresh- 
man registration for 1920-21 as forty-five, 
the senior and one-year group as twenty-seven, 
and the total Library School as 106. 

Twelve of the one-year groups have had li- 
brary experience, ranging from six months to 
eight years. 

The School is planning to illustrate its work 
by charts, exhibits, story telling and other 
demonstrations, in connection with the Endow- 
ment Fund Bazaar at the College on November 
5-6. 

June Ricwarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


§ Ewe School opened September 23rd with a 
total enrollment of 36 students; 22 of these 
for the regular course, 5 for single courses and 
9 students for the course in library work with 
children. The following states are represented in 
the regular course: Ohio 11 (9 from Cleveland), 
California 1, Iowa 3, Kentucky 1, Massachu- 
setts 1, Montana 1, New York 1, Oklahoma 1, 
Pennsylvania 1, South Dakota 1. Five assistants 
from the Cleveland Public Library are enrolled 
for single courses. 

The Course in Library Work with Children, a 
continuation of the courses given since 1909 by 
the Cleveland Public Library, is now offered as 
a special department of the Western Reserve 
Library School. This is under the supervision 
of Effie L. Power, Director of Children’s Work 
in the Cleveland Public Library. Class instruc- 
tion along the lines of book selection, admis- 
tration and social work requires about one-sixth 
of the time of the students. With one exception 
all are employed in the Children’s Department 
of the Cleveland Public Library. One is an as- 
sistant in the Children’s room in the East Cleve- 
land Library. The students are enrolled as fol- 
lows: Indiana 2, New York 2, Ohio 2, Okla- 
homa 1, Oregon 1, Wisconsin 1, Christiania 
(Norway) 1. Of these three are graduates of 
library schools, the others have had other train- 
ing and from two to six years library experience. 

The regular faculty instruction will be as last 
year, with Miss Grant, the head instructor, con- 
ducting the course in cataloging, Miss Whittlesey, 
the course in classification and Miss Shepard, in 
reference work. The course in book selection is 
given by Bessie Sargeant Smith, supervisor of 
branches in the Cleveland Public Library, with 
certain special classes of books discussed by 
other members of the Cleveland Library staff. 

Two talks on Library Commission work were 
given at the School during that week, which gave 
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the students a splendid introduction to that im- 
portant work. Jessie Welles, late of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, spoke on “Experi- 
ences of a Library Visitor,” and William J. 
Hamilton, secretary of the Indiana Library Com- 
mission, spoke on “Rural Extension and the 
County Library.” Fredrik Hjelmquist of the 
National Library Commission, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, was a recent visitor and spoke briefly on 
library work in Sweden. 
Auice S. Tyier, 
Director. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
be fall term opened on September 23d, 


with seventeen students, registered from 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma and 
Switzerland. Over half of the class has had 
practical experience, ranging from three 
months to three years. 

Brief talks were given during the month by 
Laura W. Steever of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and by W. L. Brewster, 
biome of the Library Association of Portland, 
Ore. 

The Saturday extension course, conducted by 
the Library School for teachers, in connection 
with Harris Teachers College, was so successful 
last year that it will be a permanent feature. 
This year’s session opened on October 9th, with 
a registration of fourteen. Two college credits 
are given for the course by the Harris Teachers 
College and also by various universities, includ- 
ing Columbia University, the University of 
Chicago and the University of Illinois. 

Artur E. Bostwick, 
Director. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


HE school began its year’s work September 

27. Of the seventeen students enrolled, 
eight rank as juniors, six as seniors, and three 
are graduate students, of whom two are giving 
all their time to the library courses. 

The courses in cataloging and reference work 
are being given by Agnes King, who succeeds 
Florence E. Dunton. Miss King is a graduate 
of the University of Iowa and of the Wisconsin 
Library School, and has been a member of the 
faculty of the Emporia State Normal School dur- 
ing the past six years, in charge of the School 
Department for four years and reference librar- 
ian for the last two years. 

The full schedule of work will be given this 
year, amounting to four full courses, divided 
into seven subjects. Juniors are allowed to take 
the equivalent of two courses. Cataloging and 
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classification occupy the fall and winter terms 
(about sixty lectures and one hundred and 
twenty study hours each), and library adminis- 
tration and library history and extension (about 
thirty lectures and sixty study hours each) the 
spring term. Reference work and government 
documents total ninety hours. The advanced 
courses are bibliography, given in the fall term 
(thirty hours), and book selection, given in the 
winter and spring terms (sixty hours). 

Of last year’s class, five were forced to give 
up the work because of illness. Two of this 
number are teaching this year and plan to re- 
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turn next year. Three were seniors, and have 
not returned. Three were assistants in Uni- 
versity departments, and cannot continue be- 
cause of a new ruling which does not permit 
of lecture hours during the working day. ‘Two 
only are employed in new positions. One is 
cataloger in the Visual Instruction Department 
of the Extension Division. The other is assist- 
ant in the Loan Package Library of the same 
Division, and is also completing the school 
work. 
L. Bascom, 

Principal. 


LIBRARY WORKERS ASSOCIATION 


In accordance with the Constitution adopted 
at its Lake Placid meeting, September 23, 1920, 
the Library Workers Association announces the 
election of Mary G. Peters, librarian of 
the Bayonne (N. J.) Free Public Library, as 

resident and Hedwig Rogé, of the Brook- 
a (N. Y.) Public Library, as_ treasurer; 
also the appointment of Marian C. Man- 
ley as executive secretary. Miss Manley is re- 
signing from her present position in the New- 
ark (N. J.) Public Library, and after Novem- 
ber lst will devote her entire time to L. W. A. 
activities. She will be glad to hear from peo- 
ple who want positions and of positions for 
which people are ‘needed. Address, as for- 
merly, 5 Washington Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

CatHertne Van Dyne, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Library Association was held at Petoskey, 
September 16-18. 

The President, Annie A. Pollard of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, presided over the first 
session. Nina K. Preston read a report from 
the chairman of the Round Table Committee, 
G. M. Walton, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. Ten Round Table and regional meetings 
were held in Michigan during the year with a 
total attendance of 502. The Committee was 
aided by the State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners, which paid for traveling expenses and 
printing. 

The need for greater opportunities for library 
training, as well as for yearly reports as to 
standards in Michigan was emphasized by Miss 
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Sleneau of Highland Park, chairman of the 
Standardization Committee. 

Samuel H. Ranck read the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee. (This report was given in 
the October 15th number of the Liprary Jour- 
NAL.) The adoption of the report carried with 
it the retention of the Committee for another 
year. The personnel is as follows: Samuel H. 
Ranck, chairman, Grand Rapids Public Library; 
W. L. Jenks, president, Board of Library Com- 
missioners, Port Huron; Mary C. Spencer, state 
librarian; W. W. Bishop, Michigan University 
Library: Marie F. Grierson, Public Library, Cal- 
umet and Hecla Mining Company. 

The work of the State Board of Library Com- 
missioners was presented in a series of short 
but heartening talks by Henry Nelson Loud. 
president, Detroit; Samuel H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids; and Mary C. Spencer, secretary, Lan- 
sing. The latter urged the librarians to help 
her get in touch with posts of the American 
Legion that she might supply them with books 
furnished by the A. L. A. War Service. 

On Thursday evening the Vice-President of 
the United States, the Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, 
urged librarians to get a new idea of the serv- 
ice they can render humanity during the present 
days of reconstruction following the world war. 
begging them to put into the hands of the youth 
of the nation the best books, and to help the 
young people secure a philosophy of life and 
an understanding that life is not measured by 
the position one may occupy. 

Burridge D. Butler of Chicago, publisher of 
the Prairie Farmer, gave the main address of 
the evening. His topic was “Service,” and he 
outlined the ways in which he believed the li- 
brarians of the country could best aid in the 
work of reconstruction. He spoke briefly in be- 
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half of “the underprivileged boy,” urging libra- 
rians to give particular attention to searching 
out and aiding the boy who is not in the one 
hundred per cent privileged class, to the ead that 
he may make good on his investment in educa- 
tion. Ivan Swift, poet and painter, of Harbor 
Springs, closed the evening by reading from his 
own poems and impersonating an old French 
setiler. 

Preceding Friday morning’s book session came 
the President’s message, “Life, Libraries, and an 
Incompleat Angler.” The message was con- 
tained in a tale of a librarian who went fishing. 
“With her friend the Great Angler she believes 
that the same gifts are required for life and 
a librarian’s job as for fishing, and chief among 
them, a ‘large measure of hope’.” She applied 
the test to the work of the Association to show 
that the future for libraries holds a large meas- 
ure of hope. 

Other speakers were D. Ashley Hooker of 
Detroit, who described the particular merits and 
usefulness of certain recent scientific and tech- 
nical books in a paper soon to be given in the 
Liprary JourNnAL; M. Louise Converse, libra- 
rian, Central Michigan Normal School, who 
spoke on professional reading for librarians, 
emphasizing the importance of reading library 
periodicals; and Dr. Richard Clyde Ford, head 
of the Department of Modern Languages at the 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, who outlined 
a course of reading in Russian fiction that could 
be followed by any one desiring to make the 
acquaintance of the great Russian writers. 

An automobile ride to the principal resorts 
on Little Traverse Bay was provided by the 
Chamber of Commerce for Friday afternoon. 

In the evening an unusual feature in library 
meetings came in a trustees’ session presided 
over by G. A. Wolf, secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Board of Library Commissioners. He 
mentioned the limited scope of the activities of 
the trustees, but stated that he knew of no rea- 
son why these activities might not legitimately 
be enlarged. He said in part, “We trustees usu- 
ally perform our little duties well, giving as 
little time to the library as possible. On the 
other hand why should we not give the institu- 
tion in all its varied aspects, the benefit of our 
time and ability; and should not trustees really 
consider this a moral obligation on their part, 
in accepting the office?” 

In “The Model Library of the Future,” A. L. 
Sawyer, president of the Board of Trustees of 
Spies Public Library, Menominee, said that “in 
library work as in many other things, team 
work tells, and to this end each participant 
should understand and appreciate his duties, but 
also recognize the offices of each of the others. 


Harmony and team work can best be accom- 
plished by maintaining an absolutely open book 
as to all transactions and an intimate relation- 
ship of all elements entering into the work.” 
C. E. Bennett, former chairman of the Library 
Committee, Lansing, spoke of the purchase of 
books which register advance in thought as being 
among the responsibilities of the library trustee. 
The compensations of the trustee were declared 
by W. L. Jenks, President, Board of Library 
Commissioners, Port Huron, to be adequate. 

No one was found brave enough to describe 
the “Ideal Librarian from the Trustee’s Point of 
View” before so many real, perhaps not always 
ideal, librarians, but Agnes Jewell of Adrian 
gave a paper on the “Ideal Trustee from the 
Librarian’s Point of View.” Her conclusion was 
that we already have the ideal trustee if we 
establish proper relations with him. Let him 
know you expect him to care for results, not 
methods, that he alone is responsible to the 
people, that his responsibility to the library ends 
with the selection of a suitable librarian. Then 
there will be unity of purpose, for the end 
sought by both will be the same, then harmony 
and full co-operation. 

On Saturday morning the report of the State 
Library Visitor was given by Nina K. Preston. 
Library training in Michigan was discussed in a 
report sent by G. M. Walton, as to teacher 
training in the Michigan State Normal College 
and in regard to similar training in the Northern 
State Normal School by Alma A. Olson, and in 
Alma College by a report sent by Annette P. 
Ward, who was unable to be present. 

After the election of officers Ralph P. Emer- 
son, dispatch agent for the A. L. A. Merchant 
Marine Service at Sault Ste. Marie, gave some 
interesting facts about his work and the way in 
which it is received by both captains and crews 
of the boats as well as their owners. The meet- 
ing was closed by Dr. Carlos Montezuma of 
Chicago who gave an interesting address on the 
American Indian, drawing on his own childhood 
experiences, and ending with an impassioned 
appeal for the rights of citizenship, saying that 
the Indian was the only true American. 

The officers for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: President, Alma Olson, Marquette; first 
vice-president, Angie Messer, Manistee; second 
vice-president, D. Ashley Hooker, Detroit; sec- 
retary, Mary E. Dow, Saginaw; treasurer, Rose 
Ball of Albion College. 

Mary E. Dow, Secretary. 


The Chemical Foundation, 81 Fulton Street. 
New York, has for general distribution 5000 
copies of Edwin FE. Slosson’s “Creative Chem- 
istry” (Century Co.). 
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THE L. W. A. AND “A GREATER A. L, A.” 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 


In “A Greater American Library Association” 
by John Foster Carr, printed in your October 
lst issue, Mr. Carr refers very kindly to the 
Library Workers Association. Unfortunately, 
thru an undoubted misunderstanding, he 
ascribes to an organizer of the L. W. A. a re- 
mark that could not have been made by anyone 
at all actively concerned with the development 
of this Association. To quote from his speech: 
“When a friend of mine asked one of the or- 
ganizers of the L. W. A. why they had not gone 
with their plans to the A. L. A., the reply was, 
‘Why, we never thought of it. If we had thought 
of it, we would immediately have felt that the 
A. L. A. would not be interested.’ ” 

Instead of the above, one of our preliminary 
steps was to write Mr. Utley, then secretary of 
the A. L. A., asking what the A. L. A. had done 
toward employment aid. It was on the grounds 
of his reply that we felt justified in going ahead 
independently with the idea of always co-oper- 
ating as one library organization with the 
friendliest feeling towards other library asso- 
ciations would naturally do. 

We have been glad to co-operate with the 
A. L. A. more than once. The A. L. A. has a 
tremendous field and so far, limited tools. We 
are handling one part that until recently has 
been much neglected; and that part, the em- 
ployment problem, needs all the attention the 
L. W. A., the library schools and the A. L. A. 
can give it before it will be solved. 

CaTHERINE VAN Dyne, 
Secretary, Library Workers Association. 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

Thru the courtesy of Miss-Van Dyne I have 
had the privilege of seeing her letter to the 
Liprary JouRNAL in advance of its publica- 
tion. 

Like my other statements of fact in my Lake 
Placid talk, this one was carefully “checked 
up” and I can only affirm that it was an or- 
ganizer of the L. W. A. who made the state- 
ment I quoted. But I see no serious discrep- 
ancy between Miss Van Dyne’s statement and 
my own, for it does not appear from her letter 
that the L. W. A. ever went to the A. L. A. 
“with their plans”—which was the point I 
chose to emphasize. I made my quoted state- 
ment, as I think the context of my talk clearly 
shows, not to suggest the slightest criticism of 
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the L. W. A., but, on the contrary, to praise 
them for their very clear-headed realization of 
conditions. The question asked Mr. Utley, 
concerning “what the A. L. A, had done toward 
employment aid,” naturally revealed the Asso- 
ciation’s inability, at that time, to undertake the 
important and pressing work that the organizers 
of the L. W. A. had in mind. It seems, then, 
that it was after the receipt of Mr. Utley’s let- 
ter rather than before, that the L. W. A. “never 
thought of going to the A. L. A. with their 
plans.” But this is not so material, I should 
say, as their known, constant, friendly readi- 
ness, ever since the time of their organization, 
to co-operate with the A. L. A. in every possible 
way. 

Happily, indications are multiplying that the 
time is at hand for a larger and more effective 
co-operation between all library interests. The 
A. L. A., in spite of its serious handicap of a 
restricted office force, is now helping effectively 
in this urgent matter of employment. Obviously, 
in every field of library work, that touches upon 
the activities of other library organizations, the 
effectiveness of “co-operation” depends in great 
measure upon the A. i. A. itself. Now, it 
seems to many of us, is the logical time for 
the A. L. A. to get together strongly, to win 
power, to develop its policies and work along 
practical, professional lines; and, too, to de- 
velop further that fine good fellowship that 
has always been its marked characteristic. 

I say “the logical time.” Even a normal 
growth of the many important sides of library 
work will require large public support, and 
separate appeals from separate organizations 
will simply spell failure for all of them. But 
if all library interests were centered in the one 
great organization there would be a reasonable 
hope of a large success. Certainly the A. L. A. 
for its upbuilding, needs the added initiative, 
the organizing ability, the very practical en- 
thusiasm of the L. W. A. and of the S. L. A. 

Co-operation of a broader and more active 
sort, might, it seems to me, lead to union. An 
important librarian, representing one of these 
larger special library interests, has just writ- 
ten me, stressing this desire of union, stressing 
the need of “solidarity and democratization,” 
and stressing the hope that that particular 
organization will soon wish “to come under the 
same umbrella as the A. L. A.”; and in the 
closing paragraph occurs the hope that union 
may “come about by the next annual confer- 
ence.” Why not? Why not a union with all? 
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TYLTYL 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 

“The Blue Bird,” generally regarded as Maeterlinck’s masterpiece, has 
been called a fairy tale for children so profoundly true as to deserve the 
attention of philosophers. And the same is true of the beautiful drama “The 
Betrothal,” a sequel to “The Blue Bird,” from which this deilghtful tale for 
children is taken. With illustrations in color. Boxed. $5.00 


PEGGY IN TOYLAND 
| By Archibald Marshall 


This story is written for little girls who are kind to their dolls, and love 
them. Through Peggy’s motherly care and love for a poor old doll she was 
rewarded by being taken at night to Toyland, where all the toys go when 
children are asleep. A delightful story, calculated to keep any little girl 
breathless with delight. With 60 illustrations. $2.50 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF MAGIC 


By Hereward Carrington, Ph. D. 


Explanations of card tricks, sleights of hand. Hindu magic, handcuff 


tricks, side show and animal tricks. stage trick ‘ntriloquism, ete., many 
of them never before published. Practically e trick described can be 
performed at little or no expense to the boy. \\ i 130 illustrations. $2.00 


THE CITY CURIOUS 


By Jean de Bosschere 

In this fantastic tale, with its original and captivating pictures, M. de 
Bosschere, who will be remembered for his delightful work in “Christmas 
Tales of Flanders,” has created a whole tiny world, peopled by beings, 
strange indeed, and yet vitally human and interesting. 
| With color plates and black-and-white illustrations by the author. $3.00 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
By Katherine Pyle 

An amusing tale of the diverting adventures of Jazbury,—clever, quick 
and pretty, who would rather play than catch mice; Eluffy—a good mouser 
who always keeps himself clean and neat but is rather timid; and Yowler, 
the baker’s cat, who is dissatisfied with his home and induces the other two 
to run away with him. With illustrations by the author. $1.75 


| QUARTER-BACK BATES 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 

Dick Bates, who had made a reputation as a football player on his high 
school team, goes to the famous Parkinson “prep” school with an ambition 
to make the team. And after trials and disappointments he is successful. 
The fun and friendships and jokes and clean, hard sport of life in a big 
school are here told in a way to delight any boy. Illustrated. $1.75 


| A BROWNIE ROIBNSON CRUSOE 
| By Charlotte B. Herr 


The adventures of a Brownie who went through the experiences of 
Robinson Crusoe. Miss Herr’s language is very simple, so that the story can 
be read by beginners. It is very difficult to write a story that will really 
entertain young children, and Miss Herr has the rare gift of writing such 
| stories and writing them well. Ilustrated in color. $2.60 
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If such a plan could be formed soon, in a 
practical and appealing way, it would har- 
monize differences of purpose, end once for all 
this sporadic talk of a rival organization, prob- 
ably solve in great part the present menacing 


difficulties, and make the A. L. A. worthy of 


its fine traditions and its record of able and 
unselfish public service. It wouJd organize 
interest, stimulate freer, informed discussion 
and establish democratic control of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

Joun Foster Carr. 


In the September Reclamation Record, W. I. 
Swanton gives an account of the Engineering 
Library of the Washington office of the U. S. 
Reclamation Service. 


A classified list of Books about Indiana and 
a list of Indiana writers represented in the Li- 
brary has been published by the South Bend 
(Ind.) Public Library. 


A special issue of the Bulletin of the Public 
Affairs Information Service, dated September 
25th, consists of an index to the most important 
of state legislative enactments of 1920. 


Arthur E. Baker, Borough Librarian of Taun- 
ton, Eng., has completed Part Three of his 
“Shakespeare Dictionary.” This part (price 4s. 
net) is devoted to “Macbeth.” Parts Four and 
Five, covering “The Tempest” and “Hamlet” re- 
spectively, are ready for press. 


Under the title of “Leaves From Many Lit- 
eratures,” the Los Angeles Public Library in its 
July Bulletin gives short lists of representative 
titles in twelve languages, each list preceded by 
an attractive little introduction to the respec- 
tive language. 


“On the Program” is the title of a list of 
“platform selections for declamation contests, 
community entertainments, Y. M. C. A., K. of 
C. and American Legion meetings as well as 
women’s clubs open meetings” compiled by Irma 
M. Walker, librarian of the Hibbing (Minn.) 
Public Library, and published in the September 
Wilson Bulletin. 


The Dry Goods Economist, of October 2nd, 
has an interesting account of the work of Ger- 
trude Andrus, manager of the children’s book 
department of Frederick and Nelson’s depart- 
ment store in Seattle, under the title “ Make High 
Ideals,’ a Worthy Slogan for Children’s Book 
Sales.” Many of the methods used in bringing 
children’s books to the attention of the people 
in this store will be of interest to librarians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


“California in Print” is the title of a “brief 
selection from the books in the Los Angeles 
Public Library on California history, travel, 
natural history, resources and industries.” The 
list is very closely classified, the class “Agricul- 
ture and Animal Husbandry,” for example, being 
sub-divided into Avocado, Bees, Cacti, Citrus, 
Cotton, Dairying, Forestry, Fruit, Hogs, Irriga- 
tion, Olives, Poultry, Rice, Vegetables and 
Walnuts. 


The latest library house organ is the Public 
Library News issued by the Savannah (Ga.) 
Public Library. No. 1, October, 1920, contains, 
in addition to a list of new titles added in 
September, an outline of the Bay View Reading 
Course which the Library makes available to 
Savannah readers by the purchase of additional 
copies of such books as are needed, and notes 
on the history of the library, the training class 
and other activities. 


The American Association of Library Schools 
has sent out to many newspaper and other edi- 
tors and to a large mailing list within the li- 
brary profession a leaflet entitled “Books and a 
Vocation,” setting forth the “Why of Libraries 
and Librarians,” “What the Librarian Does,” 
what are the “Compensations of the Librarian,” 
and his preparation for his profession. Copies 
of this leaflet may be obtained from the various 
library schools thruout the country. 


“A Citizen’s Guide,” a series of. seven bulle- 
tins on the state government of Massachusetts, 
published by the Committee of Education for 
Citizenship of the Boston League of Women 
Voters (552-554 Little Building, Boston, Mass.) 
is devoted to discussion of: 1, the State House: 
2, the General Court; 3; Law-making; 4, the 
Constitution of Massachusetts; 5, Initiative and 
Referendum; 6, the Executive Branch: 7, the 
Judicial Branch. Single numbers of the bulle- 
tin cost five cents, and the complete series, 
twenty-five cents. 
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; AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : 

PUBLISHING BOARD 
E 78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
THE BOOKLIST BOOKS 1919, A selection. | 


This list contains about three hundred of the most useful titles with Booklist notes and is surprisingly 
interesting. It has received such flattering notice that its purchase is recommended as a buying list, or 
as a suggestive reading list. 

A very useful feature is the list of technical books of the year for a small library which was prepared 
= by Mr. Donald Hendry of the Pratt Institute Free Library. 
This is being sold at the cost of printing and postage. 


Single copies, 25 cents. 

10 to 50 copies, 10 percent discount. 
50 to 100 copies, 20 percent discount. 
100 or over, 33 1-3 percent discount. 
Order now as the supply is limited. © 


BUYING LIST OF BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


3rd edition, compiled by Caroline Webster and reprinted with permission from Bibliography Bulletin 65, 
New York State Library. 


A list of “wholesome, standard, classic and contemporary books within the means and needs” of every 
small library. Price 25 cents. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY TEST 


Arranged by Julia A. Robinson, Secretary of the lowa Library Commission. 


Witt 


Library Commissions, State Libraries, Library Boards and Library Schools will find this of particular 
value. 
The object of the pamphlet is to present a test whereby it may be ascertained whether any given li- 
brary is paying sufficient dividends upon the funds invested. 


Price 1 to 10 copies, 25c. each. 
10 to 50 copies, 15c. each. 
More than 50 copies, 10c. each. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS-LIKE CONDUCT 
IN LIBRARIES 


by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library. 


Contents 


Business-like Conduct. 
Some Ways of Doing Things. 
Some Personal Qualities. 
Some Arrangements. 
Some Words in Conclusion. 
Index. 
Paper—31 pages—25 cents. 
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The Nottingham (Eng.) Public Libraries 
Bulletin for Oct.-Dec. contains a bibliograhy on 
the Pilgrim Fathers as a greeting from Notting- 
hamshire to New England. This little publica- 
tion, by the way contains an astonishing amount 
of information in small space: in addition to the 
bibliography mentioned there are notes on new 
books, a classified list of recent accessions, a 
note on the Libraries’ facilities for education 
study and an account of the year’s library work, 
this last item being condensed into a page 
and a half. 


The portrait-illustrated biographical sketch 
in the May-August Bulletin of Bibliography is 
devoted to Raymond Cazallis Davis, for twenty- 
eight years librarian of the~ University of 
Michigan. 

In order to meet the increased cost of printing 
and paper, the Bulletin is making three issues 
this year instead of four, thus saving the cost of 
one mailing and the price of one cover. Extra 
pages are given in each issue, so that the total 
pages for the year will be practically the same 
as in 1919, and the Bulletin hopes soon to be 
able to resume the quarterly issue. 


“Good Citizenship” leaflets, compiled for the 
Good Citizenship Bureau of the Woman’s Home 
Companion by Anna S. Richardson, are useful 


not only in presidential election days, but will” 


do good service at all times to newly-enfran- 
chised women. “Good Citizenship Made Easy” 
is the title of one; one is devoted to “Registra- 
tion and Voting”; one covers “Taxes and Where 
They Go,” and one is on “Law Making.” 
“Where Shall I Go This Summer?” is a list of 
colleges, universities and schools which offer 
interesting courses of study; and two lists cover 
“This Government of Mine” and “American Life 
and Politics in Fiction.” 


The Commercial Reference Librarv of Liver- 
pool (Eng.), now entering on its third year, 
has issued a most attractive “Handbook” in 
which in good type on a square octavo page 
are given: An alphabetical index to commer- 
cial subjects with the class mark (Dewey sys- 
tem) of each; a classified catalog of the books 
in the Library; an alphabetical list of British 
and foreign directories, mercantile and general; 
a list of the commercial periodicals, chambers 
of commerce reports, bulletins, ete.; and a key 
to the Library’s map resources. This handbook 
must crown with a large measure of success the 
Libraries Committee’s efforts “to supply in- 
formation of a wide kind which men may want 
in connection with their business.” 
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“Books of Good Reading, Prepared for the 
Use of the Students of Syracuse High School,” 
is designed to aid both teachers and pupils in 
the selection of books for supplementary read- 
ing. It is the outcome of a suggestion from 
the Syracuse Public Library to the English 
Teachers’ Association that a list be prepared 
conforming with the requirements of the 
Regents’ English Syllabus and include only 
those books available for use in the local li- 
brary. The list is based on the “Twelve Hun- 
dred Books of Good Reading,” prepared in 
1918 by E. R. Richards, formerly of the Syra- 
cuse Central High School. That list has been 
revised, reclassified, and annotations have been 
added. Two of these lists, one for the first and 
second years and one for the third and fourth 
years, were issued in September; price, ten 
cents a copy. 


“The Maine Book” by Henry E. Dunnack, 
State Librarian of Maine, “is in no sense a his- 
tory of Maine, nor is it intended to be substi- 
tuted for any period of Maine history. . . . The 
author’s purpose is to answer the questions that 
continually come to the state library from every 
town in Maine and from every state in the coun- 
try, sent in by teachers, public officials, business 
men, professional, college men and high school 
students.” There are included a history of each 
state department connected with the industrial 
and social life of the state, and an outline of 
what the state government is doing for the im- 
provement of the state. The first part is devoted 
to historical and literary information from the 
earliest days down to the World War and the 
second to the social and industrial history of the 
state. The study concludes with a short classi- 


fied bibliography. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Nov. 10. At Plainfield. 
Special meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 
Nov 1l. At the Chicago City Club. 
Chicago Library Club. 

No. 16. In the Y. W. C. A. Hall at Lexington 
Avenue and Fifty-third Street, New York. 
New York Library Club. 

Program: “In Bashi-Boo,” a library bur- 
lesque in two acts by William Burt Gamble. 

Nov. 24. At Forth Worth. 

Texas Library Association. 
Nov. 27. At Columbia University, New York 
City. 
Eighth annual conference of Eastern College 
Librarians. 
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Pilgrim Pictures 
representing the background of American citizenship, especially 


assembled for this Pilgrim Tercentenary Year, are among the 
new subjects in 


Fhe CopleyPrints 


Fine Art Reproductions of Distinguished Works of American Art. aa 


For 25 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. : : 
For Gifts and Your Home Eminent Chemists 
of Our Time 


One can live without art—but not so we 
By BENJAMIN HARROW, Ph.D. 


Author of “From Newton to Einstein” 


Great range of subjects to choose 
from—alike beautiful and INTER- 
estinc. Note Ab- 

’s Holy Grail, which depicts 
A the triumph of 
right over evil. For the stimulus 
of its appeal, as well as for its 
decorative charm, it positively 
belongs in every home, school, 
hbrary, club, lodge-room, public 
building. Incomparable for sol- 
dier memorials 


A non-technical account of the more remarkable 
achievements in the realm of chemistry as ex- 
emplified by the life and work of the more 
modern chemists. There is hardly a chemist of 


We send on approval prepaid 
and with no obligation of pur- 
chase: $2.00 to $100.00 

Your Old Family Portraits re 
produced privately in the Copley 
Prints, from old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, ko- 
daks, etc. Make unique gifts to 
your relatives. Particulars in 
Catalogue. 

Send 25 cents for Illustrated 


note whose work is not mentioned in connection 
with one or another of the eleven following: 
Perkin and Coal Tar Dyes; Mendeleeff and the 
Periodic Law; Richards and Atomic Weights; 
Ramsay and the Gases of the Atmosphere; 
van't Hoff and Physical Chemistry; Arrhenius 
and The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation: 
Moissan and the Electric Furnace; Curie and 
Radium; Victor Meyer and the Rise of Organic 


Catalog. (Stamps accepted.) It 
is practically a handbook of Detail from Weir’s 
American Art. EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS 
This fine picture, by the late Robert W. Wier, comes 7x9, $2.00; 250 i] ages. 
ox12, $4.00; 15420, $7.50; 24434, $13.50. 
Copley Print Copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 68 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 


Chemistry; Remsen and the Rise of Chemistry 
in America; Fischer and the Chemistry of Foods. 


, 


5x7. Illustrated 
Postpaid $2.50 


A Dictionary of 


Chemical Terms 
By JAMES F. COUCH 


Chemist, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 


Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 
LATEST—1920—EDITION 
A book of more than 1200 pages. 
Iliustrated with more than 10000 cuts. 

Gives date of issue, color, shape and value of every 
postage stamp ever issued by any government in the 
world, with 
Illustrations of every type of design and surcharge. 


The Complete Encyclopedia of Philately 


Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A carefully compiled and efficiently edited col- 
lection of definitions of chemical terms of value 
to the general reader as well as the chemist. It 
includes practically every term which anyone 
consulting chemical literature would be likely to 
meet and is wholly different from anything at 
present available in that it contains material 
which cannot be found grouped in any one vol- 
ume. All phases of chemistry are exhaustively 
covered and special attention is given to the un- 
common words and the words adopted from the 
apparently unrelated sciences. 


210 Pages. Handy Pocket Size. 
Flexible Fabrikoid. 


Cloth Cover 5 
Cloth Cover with Thumb Index 2.00 
Forwarding Charges Extra—Shipping Weight 2 Ibs. 
Obtainable through any bookseller or direct from 
the publishers 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 4th Street New York City 


Decimal Classification 
Edition 10, 1919 

Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many Postpaid $2.50. 

notes, heds and index entries. Index in 

sing] alfabet of about 35,000 heds. 

Buckram, tables and index, $7.50 plus 
postaj from Albany, N. Y., on 4 Ib. Index 
alone, $4 plus postaj on 3 Ib. 

Sales of secondhand copies of ed. 7-9 
arranjed. 


Write for our new descriptive 


catalog. 


D. Van Nostrand Company 


Publishers of Technical Books 


FOREST PRESS 


Lake Placid Club, New York WARREN STREET 


NEW YORK 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 


A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 


California State Library School. 
. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 
Drexel Library School. 
University of Illinois Library School. 
Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
SS. New York State Library School. 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 
Riverside Library School. 
Simmons College School of Library Science. 
S.L. St. Louis Library School. _ 
Sr. Syracuse University Library School. 

. Wisconsin University Library School. 
W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 
Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


Barrette, Lydia M., W. R. 1920, appointed 
librarian of the Mason City (Ia.) Public Library. 

Bett, Harriet, Syr. 1917, is in charge of 
the McLean Hospital Library at Waverley, Mass. 

Berry, Ethel I., N. Y. S. 1911-12, appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie Public Library of Oil 
City, Pa. 

Mary F., appointed assistant 
in the Library of the State Normal School at 
Peru, Nebr., not librarian as announced on 
October 1. 

Bircuoipt, Harriet N., N. Y. S. 1914-15, 
has resigned the librarianship of the Army De- 
velopment Service Bureau at Camp Grant, III., 
to join the staff of the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service Bulletin, New York City. 

ByerrecaarD, Carl H. A., for nearly forty- 
one years with the New York Public Library, 
has been made a Knight of Danebrog in recog- 
nition of his educational work among the Danes 
in New York and its vicinity. 

Bracc, Laura M., S. 1906, for some years 
connected with the Charleston (S. C.) Museum, 
as curator of books and public instruction, was 
made director of the Museum on October 1. 

Craicre, Annie, S. 1916, appointed librarian 
of Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. 

Craine, Mura M., W. R. 1916, appointed 
assistant to the supervisor of branches, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Crurce, Mary Z., appointed reviser in the 
University of Minnesota Library, not chief 
cataloger as announced on October 15. 

Epwarps, Edith, N. Y. S. 1916, appointed 
reference librarian of the National Organization 


for Public Health Nursing, New York City. 


E1sece, Florence, A. 1917, appointed librar- 
ian of the State Normal School, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 


GraHaM, Geraldine, appointed librarian of 
the Tehama County Free Library, Red Bluff. 


Grecory, Winifred, of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Public Library, appointed assistant in the Tech- 
nology Department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, November Ist. 


Hawkins, Dorothy L., N. Y. S. 1917-18, Free 
Library, Wilmington, Delaware, appointed as- 
sistant librarian, Delaware College, Newark, 
Dela. 


Hesse, Mildred, S. L. 1920, became the li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Kankakee, III., 
upon graduation. 


Hopart, Frances, D. 1904, taught at the 
Summer Schools at Yale University and New 
Hampshire University. 


James, Susan, S. 1910, appointed librarian 
of the Manchester (N. H.) High School 
Library. 


Kinc, Agnes, W. 1914, formerly reference 
librarian and teacher of children’s literature at 
the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has become instructor in the School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Texas. 


Lonc, Harriet C., who joined the staff of the 
Wisconsin Free Public Library Commission last 
spring, appointed chief of the Traveling Library 
Department. 

LutHer, Jessie, W. 1913, reference libra- 
rian Superior (Wis.) Public Library, appointed 
reference librarian, Kellogg Library, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 

MattHews, Mary, A. 1919, appointed li- 
brarian of the English Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Merzcar, Ethel M., C. P. diploma 1920, 
appointed librarian of the Medical Library, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mantey, Marian C., resigns her position in 
the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library, No- 
vember 1, in order to devote her entire time to 
the executive secretaryship of the Library 
Workers Association. 

Miter, Emily D., N. Y. S. 1910-11, refer- 
ence librarian of the Birmingham (Ala.) Pub- 
lic Library, resigned to accept a position with 
the merchandising department of The Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans, La. 
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THE HOUSING BOOK 


Containing Photographic Reproductions, with Floor 
Plans of 


WORKINGMEN’S HOMES 


One and Two Family Houses of Frame, Brick, Stucco and Con- 
crete Construction, also 


FOUR, SIX AND NINE FAMILY 
APARTMENTS 


Showing Single Houses, Blocks of Houses, Groups and Develop- 
I 
ments that have been built in various parts 
of the United States 


Compiled by 


William Phillips Comstock 


From the Designs of Prominent Architects 


150 Illustrations and Plans. 132 Pages 8% x 11 Inches 
Cloth. Price $3.00 


NEW PRICES AND NEW EDITIONS 


Kidder’s Building Construction and Superin- 


tendence :— Price 
Part I, Masons’ Work (1920) ............ $7.00 
Part II, Carpenters’ Work (1920) ......... 7.00 
Part III, Trussed Roofs (1920) ........... 3.50 
Elevator Shaft Construction—Cullmer ......... 3.50 
Display Window Lighting—Godinez ........... 2.50 
Details of Building Construction—Martin ..... 2.50 
American Renaissance—Dow 5.00 
Garages and Motor Boat Houses—Comstock .. 2.00 
Asphalts—Their Source and Utilization—Boor- 

Standard Practical Plumbing—Starbuck ....... 3.50 
Indication in Architectural Design—Varon ..... 5.00 
The Law of Architecture and Building—Blake . 3.00 
Sanitary Engineering of Buildings—Gerhard .. 3.00 
Theatres—Their Safety from Fire and Panic— 


How to Do Architectural Drawing—Teale .... 1.65 
Country and Suburban Houses, New Edition— 
The Building Estimators’ Reference Book— 


3.00 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


The William T. Comstock Co., Publishers 
23 Warren Street, New York 


Scandinavian Classics 


OF RECENT ISSUE 
SARA VIDEBECK 
By C. J. L. Almquist 


A novel that provoked vehement con- 
troversies over social and martial ques- 
tions in Sweden. A refreshingly prac- 
tical heroine; an impatient sergeant as 
hero! Almquist’s The Chapel in the 
same volume. Translated by A. B. 
Benson. Price $2.00 


NIELS LYHNE 
By J. P. Jacobsen 


The first great psychological novel of 
Denmark. The portrait of a Hamlet- 
like personality. Translated by Hanna 
Astrup Larsen. Price $2.00 


ON THE PRESS 
THE FAMILY AT GILJE 
By Jonas Lie 


A domestic story of the forties and of 
the changing order in Norway by the 
kindly realist whom Brandes called 
“the most amiable of geniuses.” Trans- 
lated by Samuel Coffin Eastman. 
Price $2.00 


THE CHARLES MEN 


By Verner von Heidenstam 
The chief work in prose by the winner 
of the Nobel Prize in literature for 
1916. A group of stories of the heroic 
followers of Charles XII of Sweden. 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork. 
In two volumes. $2.00 the volume 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
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Norton, Margaret C., N. Y. S., 1915, ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Missouri Historical 
Society at Columbia. 


Price, Marian, D. 1911, has joined the staff 
of the American Friends Relief Service at 
Vienna. 

RanpaLt, Elinor E., N. Y. S., 1918, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Malheur County Li- 
brary, Ontario, Ore. 

Reep, Lulu Ruth, N. Y. S. 1919, appointed 
head cataloger in the University of Kansas, at 
Lawrence. 
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Rem, Jean M., N. Y. P. L. 1916-18, appoint- 
ed branch librarian of the West End branch of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Rosrrook, Ora A., Syr. 1917, appointed li- 
brarian at the College of Agriculture, Syracuse 
University. 


Supers, Helen D., after cataloging the Li- 
brary of the Rittenhouse Club, Philadelphia, and 
part of the Winchester (Va.) Public Library is 
now engaged in cataloging at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Librarian, with several years experience in 
cataloging and reference work, wishes to hear 
of position, preferably in a business library. 
Address: A. B. Y., care of the Liprary Jour- 
NAL, 


Librarian, with library school and legal 
training and with twelve years’ experience in 
cataloging, indexing and editorial work, de- 
sires position in legal or business library” in 
New York City. Address: E. M. E., care of 
the Linrary JOURNAL. 


Library school graduate, with experience in a 
technical library, wishes to organize or carry on 
a small business library, with some research 
work, or take charge of a technical department 
in a large library. Address, M. C., care of the 
Liprary JouRNAL. 


Wanted, by a library school graduate, with 
thoro knowledge of French, German and Ital- 
ian, and over fifteen years’ experience as head 
of a city public library, a position as branch 
librarian or head of a department in a large li- 
brary, or librarian of a small city library. Ad- 
dress: W. N. T., care of the Liprary Journat. 


Civic organization, industrial plant, institution, 
publicity bureau, or small city desiring excep- 
tional librarian can secure man of 37, able to 
co-operate by getting printed data; capable of 
installing and conducting research library. Ripe 
editorial experience. Articles in leading maga- 
zines. Valuable adjunct to advertising depart- 
ment. Address, W. H. B., care of the Lisrary 
JOURNAL. 


No charge is made for inser-ion of notices in this department. 


PORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Librarian, with some experience in handling 
foreign periodicals, may find position with G. E. 
Stechert and Co., 151 W. 25th St., New York 
City. 


The Library of the School of Mines at Rolla, 


Mo., has vacancies for two assistants. 


Wanted, high school librarian, for high 
school of 1200, either trained or experienced. 
Must be over 23. Initial salary, $115. Youngs- 
town Public Library. 


The Public Library of Springfield, Mo., wants 
two assistants with library training or good ex- 
perience, one in cataloging, the other in desk 
work. Salaries $1500 a year. 


The Missouri Library Commission wants an 
assistant with library training and good experi- 
ence to take charge of organizing the field work. 
Salary about $1500. 


Wanted, children’s librarian, with initiative, 
organizing ability and personality, in middle- 
western city, where living expenses amount to 
$12 or $15 a week. Salary $1500. Address 
“K. P. L.,” care of the Lisrary Journat. 


The El Paso (Texas) Public Library has 
vacancies for (a) an assistant accustomed to 
meet the public and competent to do reference 
work and to take charge of cataloging; and (b) 
a children’s librarian. Both positions must be 
filled by January first. Address: (Mrs.) Maud 
D. Sullivan, librarian. 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Putnams Department 


Jast West of 5th Avenue 


The Christian Science Church 


WM. M. GOODWIN, Author and Pubfiéher, 


District National Bank Bldg., 1406 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Raffia Basketry as a Fine Ar t 
31.50 net Ashley—$2.00 


PRESS NOTICES. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD—This is a timely, impersonal, Basketry in its highest development is de- 
scribed in the above. Beautiful colors and 


Si a 1 is 1 lan . 
Scenes Church. It overfows with facta which pro- interesting designs are shown in the many illus- 
vide the ground-work of the author’s incisive argument trations. Many copies sold in Camp Libraries 
.. + and is as clear as sunshine and as irrefutable as or wherever Basketry is taught. 
the decalogue. 
THE EVANCELICAL MESSENGER—The spirit in For Sale by 


THE _MESSENGER—The spirit in 
tion are made is very commendable, and adds’ merit Mrs. Gertrude P. Ashley, Publisher 
MASSACHUSETTS 


and pungency to his arguments and forceful statements. 
It is the only book of its kind on the market as far DEERFIELD 
as we have any knowledge. 


— 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. j°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
P eo years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
an 00 


Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list ' Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


Newark, New Jersey 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford. An income of $39,858 for the year 
1919, of which $30,000 was appropriated by the 
city of Hartford, was expended as follows: 
Salaries and wages, $22,582; books, $10,149; 
periodicals, $1,434; binding, $2,242; printing 
and supplies, $2,303; and insurance, $651, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $494. The circulation 
for the year at the main library together with 
the boys’ and girls’ room, totaled 254,922. The 
total number of volumes in the library is about 
143,000. 


INDIANA 


To the seven county libraries which Indiana 
has hitherto boasted, 1920 campaigns have add- 
ed six more. Madison, in Jefferson County, was 
the first to report success this year. Here a 
hard fought contest resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the existing library board had given 
unusual publicity to library possibilities as well 
as problems thruout the whole country. In con- 
sequence, the new library board had no difhi- 
culty in obtaining signers for the mandatory 
petitions in the ten townships and the courty 
commissioners levied a tax of three cents which 
with Madison’s five cent library rate netting 
$3000 will provide $7000 for joint service, 
whereas the previous entire library income was 
$500 per year. 

The Fulton County Commissioners on repre- 
sentations by the Rochester Library Board and 
Miss Grace Stingly, the librarian, levied a li- 
brary tax of two cents without requiring peti- 
tions from the five townships in the county which 
were hitherto without library service. The 
Rochester Library which was already serving its 
own township, will consequently have about 
$3500 for county work to supplement the town 
appropriation of $3000. Akron and Kewanna 
Public Libraries retain their independence and 
each serves its own township. 

In Vanderburgh County also the commission- 
ers levied a tax without requiring the mandatory 
petitions. The Evansville Public Library was 
already serving one township and in all but one 
of the remaining seven sentiment was favorable 
towards the extension. The rate fixed was the 
minimum one cent per $100, but the $2300 
netted will allow the starting of the work on a 
small scale. The city income this year is about 
$70,000. 


In Brown County the property valuation is 


less than that of any county in the state. Nash- 
ville, the county seat, a town of three hundred 
inhabitants is almost the smallest town in the 
state having a tax supported library. This li- 
brary was one of those established during the 
past year, and could hardly have been organ- 
ized if it were not for the anticipation of coun- 
ty co-operation. The maximum ten cent tax 
levied in Nashville will bring in $200 and the 
five cent rate levied in the five townships of the 
county, will give $1800 additional. The Fourth 
Congressional district now has five county libra- 
ries. 


Benton County and the Fowler Public Library 


’ arranged to co-operate in 1917, the first year af- 


ter enactment of the present county library law, 
but thru a misunderstanding, a tax was levied 
over only a part of the county and the standing 
of the library with regard to its right to levy a 
county tax, was in serious question. This year. 
however, after three years, the county ofhicals 
have rectified the mistake and the work will go 
forward on an assured basis. Only a one cent 
tax was levied in the six townships previously 
without service (Center Township has given sup- 
port and received service for a number of years) 
but this will yield $3400 for county work in 
addition to the $2700 from Fowler and Center 
Township. Boswell, Earl Park, Otterbein, and 
Oxford in Benton County, each have independ- 
ent libraries serving their own townships. 

After a spirited campaign in Allen County, 
the largest county in the state, the Fort Wayne 
Public Library was given a two cent county tax 
rate which will yield for extension work $18,000 
in addition to the city’s $50,000. Petitions in 
favor of this were filed with the County Com- 
missioners from twenty of the twenty-one town- 


ships in the county. 
W. J. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The annual reports covering the 
years 1917-18 and 1918-19 of the Chicago Uni- 
versity Libraries show accessions, 1917-18, 
40,615; and 1918-19, 30,271. The total num- 
ber of volumes for the year ended June, 1918, 
was 545,890, and for the following year, 570,- 
849. Ascertained losses were 684 and 540 in the 
respective years. The numbers of readers in the 
general library for the two years covered by the 
reports were 566,677 and 459,175 respectively, 
and the total circulations 341,162 and 277,122. 
In addition, in the first year 791 volumes were 
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The Washington School for Secretaries 


announces the opening of the 


School for Business Librarians 


Under the personal direction of 
Miss Adelaide Hasse 

Many business houses and industrial plants are establishing libraries for 
their own use. Many specially qualified librarians are needed at once to fill these 
positions. 

Such librarians receive a greater salary and have a brighter future than 
those of general library work. 

The Washington Shool for Secretaries is the only institution in the country 
at the present time which trains and qualifies people for special library work. 
The department libraries in Washington offer our students material not to be 


compared with elsewhere. 
Term opens Sept. 15th 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
1419 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. 


of Directors: 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, A.B., A.M., ’-* Dr. tt #. Reinsch, A.B., LL.B., Ph.D. 
Col A.B., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 
Mr. Charles A. Lyman, A.B. Mr. Lawrence H. Cake, LL.B Captain John T. A. Ely 
Miss E Virginia Grant 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the zine to open flat. Will held one thick 
maga: Mode ond styles of one or a cumber of thin magazines 


Wm. G. Jonnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that Every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
‘THE Qiresr ves WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEST YET 
a Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


\ \ THEN you deal with us you can feel secure that you 


have value received for every dollar invested in 
your binding. 


Send for prices. 


Library Bookbinders 3 s Lansing, Mich. 
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loaned to other libraries and in the second year 
720. 

At the delivery desk in the general library 
the average time for a call has been reduced 
from 5.2 in 1916-17 to 4.5 in 1917-18 and 4.09 
in 1918-19. Calls requiring more than 15 
minutes fell from 1,180 in 1916-17 to 391 in 
1917-18 and 252 in 1918-19. The total number 
of books not found fell from 294 in 1916-17 to 
252 in 1917-18 and 237 in 1918-19. - 

The improved service evidenced by these 
figures is attributed mainly to the extension of 
the new classification. There were classified 
and cataloged under the new (Library of Con- 
gress) system, 90,432 in 1917-18 and 89,385 in 
1918-19. The work has been handicapped by 
changes in personnel: 29 appointments and 24 
resignations took place in 1917-18, and 27 ap- 
pointments and 32 resignations in 1918-19. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. As a result of a_ petition 
from the staff of the Minneapolis Public Library 
to the Library Board, setting forth the inadequacy 
of present salaries and urging that substantial 
increases should be made effective July, 1920, a 
conference of the staff Committee on Salaries 
with the librarian, Miss Countryman, was held, 
and the following schedule recommended: 

Grade 1 A, heads of departments, $2000 to 
$300; Grade 1 B, heads of large branches, 
$1800 to $2500; Grade 2 A, first assistants in 
departments, $1500 to $1800; Grade 2 B, heads 
of small branches, $1400 to $1800; Grade 3, 
senior assistants, $1100 to $1600; Grade 4, (un- 
trained service or junior assistants), $1000 to 
$1300; Clerical service: senior clerks, $660 to 
$1020, and junior clerks, $600 to $900 (with 
automatic increases of $5 a month effective at 
six months’ periods). 

In transmitting its unanimous approval thru 
the Librarian, the Board “expressed great satis- 
faction with the method of presentation and the 
spirit of the staff,” and Miss Countryman adds 
an expression of her entire satisfaction with the 
splendid co-operation and loyalty which the 
staff has shown. “I would gladly have done 
this service for you,” says Miss Countryman, 
“but no one but yourselves, under the present 
circumstances of a looming deficit, could have 
done it... .” 

Previous to the granting of these increases, 
seventeen cities of the second class (according 
to the answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, Municipal 
Civic and Commerce Association) out of thirty 
reporting, paid a higher minimum, and nineteen 
cities a higher maximum to heads of depart- 
ments than did Minneapolis. Now only two 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


cities surpass Minneapolis in the salaries paid 
for this grade of service. In the grade “Heads 
of Large Branches,” 24 cities paid a higher 
minimum and 17 cities a higher maximum than 
Minneapolis. Under the present schedule only 
two cities have a higher minimum and Minne- 
apolis has a possible maximum of $100 a year 
more than any other city of the group. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle. The Public Library during the year 
1919 had an income of $256,715, of which $196,- 
107 was derived from local taxation and $24,029 
from 10% of the City’s receipts from licenses, 
fines and fees. Of this, $29,150 was spent for 
the purchase of books; $3923 for periodicals and 
newspapers; $13,473 for binding; and $135,065 
for 144 librarians’ salaries. Thru a total of 148 
agencies (central library, 9 branches, 12 sta- 
tions, 73 schools, 37 fire stations, 3 playgrounds 
and 13 miscellaneous) there were circulated 
1,577,881 volumes for home use. 

Comparative statistics for 1914 to 1919 show 
that in 1914 the average cost of a book was 
97c, while in 1919 it was $1.08, being a per- 
centage of increase of 11.34; the average 
salary of the technical staff in the former year 
was $795 and $1272 last year, or an increase of 
60% in the six year period; the number of*the 
volumes in the library increased from 233,881 
to 319,394 (an increase of 36.57%): the num- 
ber of borrowers from 60,238 to 73,467 (21.96% 
increase); and the total circulation from 1,- 
223,632 to 1,626,132, being an increase of 
32.89%. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley. The University of California Li- 
brary expended during the past year an income 
of $100,482, as follows: Salaries and assistance 
(including re-cataloging), $56,840; binding, 
$7,000; expenses and equipment, $6,000; books, 
$30,642. Apart from the sum of $8,872 (the 
income from gift funds restricted to specified 
uses) the book appropriation ($21,770) was 
distributed thus: Periodicals and sets, $8,000; 
works of general interest, $2,250; department 
allotments on a unit basis, $9,770; special 
grant (French and history), $550; and librar- 
ian’s fund, $1,200. 


Pomona. At the September meeting the 
trustees of this library voted salary increases as 
follows: The maximum became $95 instead of 
$85; the minimum $75 instead of $50; a blanket 
increase of $10 was given each member of the 
staff. Other increases for special training or 
ability were granted, so that the total increase 
received by workers ranges from $10 to $25. 
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to Ship 


The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 


The best catalog of children’s books | iE 3 
available. Sold only in quantity lots 
for distribution to library patrons. 


100 copies $6.00 500 copies $25.00 
250 14.00 1000“ = 45.00 


Order Now 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th Street, New York 


PB OORS BOOKS BOOKS FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


| | THE LARGEST | 
| AND LONGEST 


| ESTABLISHED 


Drawing Inks 
Wellies Ink 
, gins Photo Mounter Paste 
Drowtng Be Board Paste 
ice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


HOUSE 
DEALING 
| EXCLUSIVELY | 
IN BOOKS 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ron inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS KS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
pm BR. to you, they are so sweet, clean, yell put 
up, and wit so efficient. 


THE BAKER «TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Boaks af ell Publishes 
454 EW WORK CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


POOR S BOOKS BOOKS BOOKS| 271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKS Boors BOOKS BOOKS BOOK 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 
and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 
customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand theza. 


Bernarp QuaRITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 


Jewelry Making and Design | BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


This large volume of four hundred and seventy- 
five pages contains chapters on every conceivable 


phase of jewelry making. It is simple, specific, Scandinavian Books 
dignified, beautifully gotten out and complete in BRAR 
every way and appeals not only to Craft Workers, acest. — 


Designers and Manufacturers of Jewelry, but to 


sellers, buyers and wearers of jewelry and to all 
lovers of beautiful books. ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 
475 Pages 600 illustrations 13 full-page color House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New - 
> ates. d in Art ckram, printed in good . 
‘an, York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Price $10.00 and cost of postage. Art, and general merchandise, both im- 


METAL CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., Providence,R.I. port and export, given careful attention. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new pesitioas? 

The Negro in American History | 
By JOHN W. CROMWELL 

President American Negro Academy. AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Its use in fifty public and secondary school libraries Windsor Heights, Windsor, Cons. 

indicates its value as an introduction to the study of A. H. Campbell. A. C Mubbard. 
American History from the view point of the Amer- 
ican Negro, which value was foreshadowed in the 


A. L. A. Booklist, Vol. 2, No. 7. BOO ’ 000,000 
Contains 296 pages, 32 chapters, 17 full page iiuitra, KS! Over 1. in Stock 
s 0 u rs. 
Price $2.00 'net. frée. Commissions executed. 
JOHN W. CROMWELL, FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


_.Washingtoa, D. C._ = 


1439 Swann Street, __ 
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ing room. 


SYRACUSE 


“Magazines Arrived” Indicator 


Answers the one question asked more 
than any other in the periodical read- 


Popular with the public—a time saver 


for 


Indicators are made of oak, varnished 
and rubbed to a dull finish. 


Price complete including screw eyes 
for hanging, the labels ‘‘Arrived for,”’ 
the twelve months of the year, also 


4 an assortment of twenty-five names of 
magazines, $3.30 express paid. 
GAYLORD BROS 


NEW YORK 


266. Forename entry—Popes, sovereigns, etc. 


Enter under their forenames sovereigns, ruling princes, popes, saints 
and other persons known by their forenames only. In the case of persons 
who lived before the year 1300, the presumption is that the forename, 
rather than the by-name is to be the entry word. 

Ex. Charles II, king of Great Britain 

Albert I, prince of Monaco 
Pius II, pope 

Athanasius, Saint 

Giraldus Cambrensis 

Goeffrey of Monmouth 

Thomas the Rhymer 


A. L. A. 31 
See Popes, Sovereigns. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


This is a_  fac- 
simile of one of 
the 578 CATALOG- 
ING RULES ON 
CARDS, 197 edi- 
tion. 


Based on Cutter’s 
Rules for a diction- 
ary catalog, Simpli- 
fied library school 
rules and A. L. A. 
catalog rules. 


Although we had 
a perfectly huge 
edition printed, 
these rules are go- 
ing like hot cakes. 
How about YOUR 
set? 


Price, with guides, 
$4.35. Case, so cents. 
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How to reduce the 
present high price for books? | 


(Set more service from them!! 


If you send us your book orders with the general instruction to deal with them 
in the most economical manner, we will:— 

1. Supply in leather back binding books likely to have very much use. 

2. Reinforce inthe original covers all books for which this resewed treatment 

would be best. 

3. Supply in their covers as published small books and any other books likely 

to give good enough service. 

Very much labor in the library would thus be saved, as only one handling 
is necessary in dealing with the two operations of purchase and binding, and the 
book gives so much more service as to make one book render the service of two 
books. This is as worth while doing as to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. 


Our estimate of what treatment is the best for a given hundred of ordinary 
fiction is that :— 
30 per cent are worth doing in Chivers’ leather binding. 
60 per cent should be supplied in publishers’ reinforced bindings. 
10 per cent are sufficiently well bound in their covers as supplied. 


If the book’s lasting popularity is assured it is better to buy it in Chivers’ leather 
binding. 
We will supply, so treated, a book published at $1.75, for $2.20. 
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| Books supplied in our special reinforced method (publishers’ covers and ake 

¢ Chivers’ hand-sewing) will probably give all the service which may be required ii 
of them. 

We will supply, so treated, a book published at $1.75, for $1.75. : 


The present high cost of books, binding, and library administration will thus 
be partially offset. 


We can supply in our bindings ANY book on the market. Send for our’ new 
lists of fiction and juveniles. 


Chivers Bookbinding Co., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Ave., -» Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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